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For the National Era 
BELL SMITH ABKOAD—PARIS. 

No. III. 

Dear Friend: After exhausting Havre, by 
staring at a very common ehnroh, amusing 
ourselves with the narrow, rambling streets full 
of queer people—who aeted as if not possessed 


When the voitnres again stopped, they found 
themselves in front of a long, low, straggling 
of stone buildings, as much dike a catlie- 
--- - » c 


dral ai 


a cow-pen. This they refused toenter- 
3 pronouncing it a prison, others a palace; 
but, in reality, it contained the courts of jus¬ 
tice—hut unanimously decided by the party 
11 a humbug, bore, stuff;’ 1 and again the vocif¬ 
erous altercation began. This time, it had in 
it a good deal of decided, clear, hearty, English 

abuse. At last. Mr.-, of Virginia, one of 

the principal interpreters on former occasions, 


of good sense—and queerer vehicles, pulled by 
one or three horses tandem, and for all the 
world resembling rheumatic alligators, 
with excitement—after admiring the neat little 
markets, we found ourselves possessed of 
afternoon, and so determined to take the ev 
ing train as far as Rouen. The express for 
Paris would reach Rouen the next day, about 
ten o’clock, A. M.; so that we would be blessed 
with a night’s rest and a glanoo at that ancient 
city. We found at our hotel the six bearers of 
despatches, and they, too, had made the most 
of Havre, and, in high disgust, were prepared 
to go on with us. Their opinions of this incor¬ 
porated antiquity, variously expressed, happily 
were not understood by its ancient burghers ; 
otherwise, their official dignity might not have 
been respected. What most astonished and 
annoyed our friends was, to find, as they ex¬ 
pressed it, that the stupidities could not under¬ 
stand their own language. Two of the diplo¬ 
matic corps had addressed themBelves to the 
labor'of obtaining a knowledge of French, and, 
indeed, during the long voyage of the Franklin 
they had devoted considerable time to investi¬ 
gating and acquiring that elegant and some¬ 
what complicated tongue. They were pre¬ 
pared, so we were assured, to act as interpret¬ 
ers on all occasions; but, strange to say, these 
Havreens had such a wrotched patois they 
could not be understood at all, even when - 
sisted by the most energetic pantomime. 

The country between Havre and Paris ap¬ 
peared to me a continuous garden—so delicious 
in its golden fields,'green hills, and cool dolls— 
so quiet under the bright summor sun — so 
happy with its farm-houses aad villages, its 
browned reapers, merry lasses, browsing cattle, 
winding roads, and shady avenues, that 1 


seemed flying by railroad through “As you 
it,” and I drank in the hay-scented air, t 


like 


-„-, that 

affected me as if the vineyards had filled the 
very atmosphere with intoxication, I clapped 
my hands and laughed like a child, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Beautiful France—sunny France—land 
of purple grapes and romance,’’ and longod to 
roll into every dell, or bask forever in Borne 
patch of flower-encircled sunlight. But, look¬ 
ing back now in sober moments, I recognise the 
effect of contrast between ship-board and the 
first sight of the blessed country. I suppose 
the districts I ran through are carefully culti¬ 
vated and very beautiful, hut not a beauty such 
as I really am enraptured over, f have now a 
recollection of Nature somewhat too closely 
cropped, too closely ploughed upon, and save, 
indeed, that she had heaved up hills and sent 
the water sparkling beyond control, the whole 
resembled, fearfully strong, the Dutch gardens 
about Cincinnati. My own, my native land, 
with its inland seas, great forests, and plunging 
iat I dream over and love of 


cataracts, has all that 
the pieturosquo and beautiful. 

We arrived in Rouen about dark, a,nd, hav¬ 
ing neglected to learn the name of some good 
hotel, had a nice time at the Btation-housc. 
The six bearers of despatches had opinions, 
and were loud in expressing them ; but as no 
two were the same, and each positive in his 
own, we had tho promise of an exciting debate. 
Our conduct was absurd in the extreme. We 
would all crowd into s.n omnibus, apparently 
unanimous; then, suddenly, at the suggestion 
of some one, all rush out again, to -another, 
greatly to the astonishment and indignation of 
other passengers and Rouon inhabitants. We 
were about, vociferously, to get out of the third, 
when the vehicle drove off—not with all of us, 
however. The bearer of despatches to the Le¬ 
gation at Berlin fell from the steps, with the 
declaration that he would not be taken to such 
a den. But, upon second thoughts and a hard 
run, that dignitary joined us again. 

The Hotel d’Angleterre is good ; that is, we 
had comfortable beds, in rooms not quite at an 
exhausting height; meals so so, and the land¬ 
lord did not ask us for all the money we had. 

I may do the place injustice ; but, the night I 
passed under its roof‘was wretched. The fa¬ 
tigue and excitement, of the day were too much 
for me, and, after resting five minutes, 1 found 
it impossible to move. After supper, I hastened 
to bed, thinking quiet was all 1 needed. I 
too tired to sleep, too sick, indeed; and hour 
after hour I watched the night steal drearily 
away. Hotel d’Angleterro is on the quay, and 
on the quay the citizens of Rouen, male and 
female, are pleased to promenade. I heard, 
until midnight, the continuous tramp-tramp, 
mingled with voluble chatterings, until I was 
nearly mad, and so earnestly prayed for quiet. 
Quiet came at last, and seemed the worse. The 
slightest noise—the shutting of a door, the step 
in the hall—sounded to me like thunder; and, 
when sleep at last came in cat naps, I felt the 
bed roll under me, and the great room shake, 
with memories of the ocean. I really slept 
about daylight, and was awakened at eight 
with the intelligence that we must set out ini- 
mediate ly, in search of the ancient cathedral. 

I could not, and arranged with D. to let me 
meet the party at the depot. The party had 
two hours, after rising, to look at the cathedral. 
One of these was lost in waiting for breakfast, 
engaging carriages, seeing to the luggage, pay¬ 
ing bills; and at nine the sight-hunters set out. 

. We met at the station-house, five minutes 
before the train from Havre rolled in. D. and 
the diplomatic circle were, as usual, in an ex 
cited state of indignation. A merry twinkle 
about Luey’s eyes revealed the fact that there 
was something unheard, worth relating. 1 in 
vain questioned the gentlemen—they evaded, 
so as to make me none the wiser. Their efforts 
at concealment were decidedly dipolomatio. At 
last, out came the fact. To use their own 
phraseology, “ The American people had been 
sold.” Alter an hour’s violent exertion, much 
expostulation, and attempts at an understand¬ 
ing, they had left Rouen without seeing any¬ 
thing. Lucy afterwards gave me a very amu¬ 
sing account of the morning’s adventure, whieh 
the officials, together with D., gravely admit¬ 
ted, with a protest at intervals. They had en¬ 
gaged two carriages, and, after many speeches 
and some pantomime, with the drivers in search 
of the cathedral—the cathedral old as the hills 
anfl worthy a sea-voyage to behold—they rode 
quite a distance, and at last halted before a 
very beautiful building, but of yesterday build, 
undoubtedly. Our friends refused, positively, 
to enter the church, and, surrounding the dri¬ 
vers, expostulated and explained. The visiters 
talked, the drivers talked, several by-standers 
in uniform and blouses, soldiers and citizens, 
talked as loud as their lungs would permit, in 
fact, the less they were understood the louder 
they shouted, until one of the drivers, driven 
perfectly wild by the assailants, uttered, with 
great volubility, a shower of “ Oui, oui’s,” 
and jumped on his box; the assailants got in, 
and with numerous “pauvre gargons” hanging 
on, demanding sous for their valuable assist- 
ace, they drove off. 


“ Now, Btand back, all of you ; you only deaf¬ 
en the fellows, to no purpose ; let mo speak to 
them ; ” and speaking, or rather shouting, with 
tremendous emphasis, he exclaimed— 

“ Voulez vous aller nous a quelq'ue chose 
vieux?”* 

The response to this was, first, a very solemn, 
stupid look of inquiry; then a light stole out' 
the Bhape of a grin, and gradually spread ov 
the face, until it resembled a full moon; where¬ 
upon the other interpreter, the honorable bear¬ 
er of despatches to St„ Petersburgh, having 
consulted a pocket dictionary, came at the dri¬ 
vers, and in somewhat the same manner, and, 
if any tiling, in a louder voice, said— 

“ Nous avoir besoin voir un—unf—what the 
devil is cathedral in French. U 
prenez vous?” 

The answer to this, after quite an oration 
his native language' by one of the drivers, 
seejned to be an assent, and into the hacks 


again hastened the gentlemen, in Bearch of 
old cathedral. When aerain the cariiai 


stopped, they were under a stone arch thrown 
over the street, of not very astounding dimen¬ 
sions, but covered with figures carved against 
the under side—an object of intense interest, 
doubtlessly, to one acquainted with its history 
and design ; but to our friends, like the other 
works of art before seen, a disappointment, 
not worth the trouble—another “sale,” as they 
expressed it. 

Again the clamor began, greatly aggravated 
by the discovery that they had but twenty 
minutes before the arrival of the ears. They 
probably would have ended the discussion by 
pounding the drivers, had not that rare bird, a 
good-natured Englishman, come to the rescue, 
stating that the drivers asserted that the land¬ 
lord of Hotel d’Angleterre had requested them 
te drive to these points, and they had taken 
them in their order, so as to save time, but 
were now ready to drive to whatever place the 
gentlemen might request. This was clear 
enough, aud would have ended all difficulties at 

once; but Mr.--, who had heard from some 

source that in Rouen might be seen a famous 
monument to the Maid of Orleans, insisted, 
that as the time was not sufficient to justify a 
attempt at the cathedral, they should devote __ 
to seeing tho monument. Some seconded this 
proposition, others opposed; and so five minutes 
of their precious time were lost. At last, the 
ma,ionty decided for the monument, and away 
they all went. 

The saddest disappointment was the last. 
The gentlemen in search of startling antiqui¬ 
ties drew up before a fountain, surmounted by 
a black, rude mass of stone, that looked, Mr. 

--said, “ like the Goddess of Liberty in re¬ 
duced circumstances, chained to a rock.” They 
gazed in mute astonishment at this specimen 
of the dark ages—looked round at each other, 
and then burst into roars of laughter. It was 
too ridiculous. Their merriment was of short 
duration; for the discovery was made that they 
had just five minutes in which to get to the 
cars. They loft the fossil maid and splashing 
fountain in great haste. 

“ Get in,” said Mr.- , faithful and honor¬ 

able bearer of despatches to our Charge at 
Naples; “hurrah, now, and hurry up : these 
'“■™ — to the minute. Jump in, I’ll 


Saying which, he mounted upon the box, 
took the whip from the driver—D. followed his 
example, and away they went, at a harum-sca¬ 
rum gallop, through Rouen—down one street, 
up another—making people run for their lives, 
as they galloped round corners, and fixed the 
astounded stare of the quiet oitizens. At the 
corner nearest the depot, one of the carriages 
took a fruit stand of an old lady, and plums, 
apricots, peaches, and melons, went rolling in 
every direction. 1 was watching anxiously for 
the party, and saw them dash into the court of 
the depot with an uproar worthy the departure 
six bearers of despatches. 

Rouen may have an old cathedral—I believe 
me of our party propose to dispute that fact. 
That it may^have a very old cathedral, every 


way worthy the attention of antiquary, archi¬ 
tect, and artist, we will not doubt. Guide-books 
are not to be disputed, unless they speak of ho¬ 
tels; works of history are to be relied on ; but, 


ask no honorable bearer of despatches, no one of 


party, for the old cathedral of Rouen. To 
such, it is an unpleasant fiction—the base fab¬ 
le of a dream; but that statue—Joan of Are- 
ve can criticize. It we have seen, walked 
round, and closely inspected; and let no man, 
woman, or ohild, after this, utter aught against 
Persioo’s group of Columbus and squaw, for 
Joan of Rouen is somewhat worse. 

We took the second class oars for Paris, and 
found them more comfortable than tho best 
the Camden and Amboy railway. Each 
is divided into three coaches, capable of hold¬ 
ing fourteen persons, one half with their backs 
to the locomotive : a lamp was burning " 
top of each oar, and of it we soon had 
planation. In a few moments we were plung¬ 
ing through a tunnel, and had under-ground 
railway, it seemed to me, half the distance. 
But the care, certainty, and comfort of these 
railways are beyond all parallel. No accidents 
here, no rushing into open draws, no collisions, 
or running oyer animals, or off the track. It 
seems something like tyranny, at first, the way 
in which officials bow you into your places, 
where you remain per force. But you realize 
a sense of seourity—a comfort that is worth all 
ill-regulated freedom I ever witnessed. These 
officials are in uniform, with the name of the 
office worked upon the collar of each coat, and 
their patience seems boundless. No pressure, 
no absurdity or wanton opposition, can draw 
them from the mild firmness whieh seems a 
second nature. 

“ Monsieur will please take his place.” 

Monsieur, an Englishman, was looking, with 
great indignation, at a fleshy old lady who had 
seated herself next h‘m, and, from some cause, 
very objectionable to him; and so he had 
taken himself out. The answer to this mild 
command was some voluble bad French, 
gled with English swearing. 

“ Monsieur will please take his plaee.” 

But Monsieur still declined, aud the door 
was elosod, leaving the malcontent standing on 
the platform. 1 could not see where he went; 
but directly the poor fellow returned, accom¬ 
panied by an offieor, and in a very sullen man¬ 
ner took the place first occupied. All this oc¬ 
cupied but a limited time, and so quiet that 
but few of our passengers noticed the transao- 




Mr. C. gave mo much valuable information 
connection with these roads. The Govern¬ 
ment has a large interest in them, and the laws 
are not very severe, but strictly enforced. Every 
accident is taken as proof positive of criminal 
negligence, and, unless shown to be otherwise, 
punished. My friend thought the laws, when 
there are any, with us, too stringent. When 
an accident occurs, which endangers the lives 
of officers as well as passengers, to say they 
must be hung, or imprisoned for life, is to make 
a provision impossible to be executed; and 
many instances, where the casualty was t„„ 
result of gross negligence, courts have permit¬ 
ted the guilty to go •unpunished, rather than 
sustain an absurd law. I do not know suffi¬ 
ciently well the facts, to say how correct these 
conclusions are, but they sound reasonable. I 
know that the insecurity at home is frightful. 
I left. Cincinnati for Now York, and near Day- 
ton we ran over a cow, and off the track, es¬ 
caping with lifa only, from the feet of the 
ground being unusually level. A short dis¬ 
tance from Bellefontaine we passed a huge.lo- 
comotive that had struck a fallen telegraph 


post, and fairly leaped from the road, falling a 
frightful wreck, and killing the engineer. On 


ightful wreck, and killing the engineer. On 
the lake, we narrowly escaped a collision with 
a returning boat. At Auburn, in New York, 
we ran through a burning station-house, a por¬ 
tion of the track itself on fire, and the flames 
on all sides. The conductor, without consulta¬ 
tion, ran the train through at a frightful speed. 
Since leaving New York, at sea and here, I 
have met with no approach to accident. Since 
my arrival in Paris, a hundred thousand men. 
women, and children, have been conveyed to 
and from Versailles, in one Sunday, by railroad, 
and no confusion, no accident, not a second’s 
delay. I may not he right as to the causes of 
the difference, but I know the facts. At home, 
the traveller puts his neck in the keeping of 
cows, uncertain bridges, and reckless officers; 
elsewhere, there is a regard for life and limb, 
as well as money. Have that railway botween 
New York and Philadelphia anywhere else 
than where it is, and its respected President 
would be laboring usefully in a prison, and its 
conductors and engineers expelled and dis¬ 
graced. This appears harsh language; but, 
while I remember the suffering caused me by 
an accident, and the consequent delay near 
Philadelphia, I could, with good heart, utter 


vas ill with fatigue during the ride from 
Rouen to Paris, and took little note of the 
beautifnl scenery of the Seine. The country is 
very beautiful, and we- regret, now, not taking 
a boat and ascending slowly, as we would have 
surely done, to Paris. But we had enough of 
steamboating. I dropped into a feverish sleep, 
between D..and Lucy, and had home come up 
with its dear, dear, old familiar voices. Oh! 
how clear and sweet the visions do start up in 
those seconds of feverish sleep! One instant 1 
was listening to the loved ones at home, each 
voice dwelling so pleasantly in my ears; 1 

the next, the cry of “ Paris ” awakened ru_ __ 
ight of a clear sunlight bathing the roofs of 
_ast oity, above which towered the Arch of 
Triumph. A plunge into a tunnel, a shrill 
shriek from the locomotive, and we were in the 
gay city of a thousand associations and one 
great name. 


For the National Bra. 

E ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND—NO. 1. 


Of all the privileged orders of modern Eu¬ 
rope, the aristocracy of England have best pre 
served the compactness and unity of their cor¬ 
porative organization. They have survived con¬ 
vulsions whieh have trampled crowns and cor¬ 
onets in the dust. Traditions, whieh have more 
foroe with the ignorant than logic, have shed 
lustre over their ancient titles, though, with 
very few exceptions, the present possessors of 
those titles are of a totally different race and 
lineage from those on whom they were origin¬ 
ally conferred. The Peerage of England is no 
exclusive body, as were the nobles of Veniee 
inscribed in the Golden Book. In its ranks are 
soldiers and sailors, lawyers and merchants. 
The constant infusion of new blood is always 
imparting to it fresh vitality, though it labors 
under the defect of including men who are only 


“our forefathers deemed it Impious to alienate 
the ancient demesne lands of the crown.” Noy, 
the Attorney-General of Charles the First, says, 
“The king may raise money and improve the 
revenue of the crown by lands, ss by Belling 
that which hath been often and usual, and if 
they were not of the ancient lands: for these 
latter our forefathers held impious to alienate 
from the crown, and these were such lands as 
go under the title of Terra Regis, and were 
the lands of Edward the Confessor.” 

The Conqueror rewarded his companions in 
arms by bestowing on them estates carved out 
of the ancient folcland, and the holders of them 
were known as the barons inpapite, because they 
held directly from the king. This was styled 
feudal tenure. Those estateswere not absolute, 
but conditional, beiqg liable to forfeiture if the 
owners were guilty of aots, or omitted the per¬ 
formance of covenants, which were specifically 
enumerated. These were called, in general 
terms, the incidents to feudal tenure, which it 
falls not within our design to enumerate in de¬ 
tail. From these two sources, then, the crown 
lands retained in the hands of the sovereign, 
and the feudal dues paid to tb-royal treasury 
by those holding from the king, tho ordinary 
revenue was raised, thus exhibiting a system 
of direct taxation. 

When great emergencies arose, in which the 
ordinary revenue did not suffice, moveable prop¬ 
erty was assessed; but this was the exception 
to the rule. Thus, tenths and fifteenths wi 
originally those parts of persoial chattels, 
corn, cattle, and other moveables. In the 8th 
of Edward III, A. D. 1334, e7ery district 
England was valued, and a tinth and a : 
teenth of the whole fixed at 229,000, which 
was never varied. Edward tht First had ob¬ 
tained from Parliament a granl of customs on 
the export of wool, wool-fells, aid hides. There 
s also the tunnage on wine, and the pound- 
3 on the import of goods. The subsidy was 
aid granted by Parliament un real and per¬ 
sonal property, occasionally at 4s. in the 
pound on the income from lands, and 2s. 8 d. 
upon goods; but the valuation of property on 
districts was so low that the rate was nearly 
nominal—a lay subsidy ooitributing about 
£70,000, and a clerical one i20,000. 


paramount over the whole territory, and 
trustees for the great body tf the people- .. 
power frequently abused, ani which led to 
many commotions between the crown and the 
barons. The kings could cancel grants made 
in former reigns, or even in their own reigns; 
and this prerogative they frequently exercised, 
either to reduco the influence of such nobles as 
they deemed too wealthy, or through compul- 
“™ of Parliament. In fact, fo: a long period, 


illustrious by their contributions to art and 
These never reach a higher grade 
baronetcy. However, the corporative 
aristooroey of Great Britain is an institution 
venerable by its age, and in its annals frequent¬ 
ly distinguished by its patriotism. Its oharae- 
has bean frequently changed or modified in 
organic structure; it has been both loyal 
and revolutionary; at times disinterested, then 
venal, sternly defending national interests, or 
selfishly pursuing personal gains. It has boen 
dignified and mean, stubborn and yielding; 

parasites at court, patriots in the country -- 

defying the crown on great principles, nov._ 

tering honor for the disposal of a blue ribbon. 
It has been strongly distinguished from the 
continental aristocracy by its rural habits and 
predilections; deriving its wealth and influence 
from the soil, it has always identified itself with 
the plough, aud many of its members have been 
eminently distinguished by improving agricul¬ 
ture a nd the breed of cattle. They take pride 
in their country seats, and in the sports of the 
field. As a body, they are accessible, and free 
from hauteur. They mix with the'people, and 
preside at popular meetings. Many of them 
highly educated, and are accomplished 




The Peerage is an order of about four hun¬ 
dred eldest sons, but they were commoners du¬ 
ring the lives of their fathers, and having then 
for the most part sat in the Lower House of 
Parliament. They thence imbibed, if not dem¬ 
ocratic ideas, at least democratic manners, pur¬ 
ged tbemselves of prejudices incidental to a 
privileged class, and learned to pay homage to 
the principle of progress. In these particulars 


they essentially differ from the continental no 


bility. The old noblesse of France only enjoy¬ 
ed life in the atmosphere of Versailles, and the 
severest punishment was banishment to their 
country seats. Neither they, nor their com¬ 
peers of Austria, Prussia, Russia, or Italy, had 
any legislative functions to discharge, for they 
were no more, in a politioal sense, than the 
decorated lacqueys of a despot. In Spain and 
Portugal the cortes were soon suppressed; and 
if they are now revived, it is only to manifest a 
spasmodic or palsied legislation. The contrast 
is eminently favorable to the English aristoc¬ 
racy, and it arises from the difference in na¬ 
tional institutions. Great Britain is governed 
by popular organizations, however imperfectly 
developed : the continent is ruled by a bureau¬ 
cracy. 

To study the historial life of a nation 
a gg re g a te, ;i>ri d unroll at once so comprehensive 
and varied a panorama, is one of the highest 
exercises of human intellect, and it falls to " 

lot of few to accomplish so magnificent _ 

achievement. But humbler minds may trace 
the historical life of a class, or at least portray 
its most salient featqre.s; and we propose to 
make this attempt in a rapid review of the rise 
and progress of the English aristocracy, not' 
its minute details, but in its broad outlines. 

The conquest of England by the Duke of 
Normandy was followed by the parcelling out 
of the whole land-of the country in conditional 
proprietorship among his victorious followers. 
It is a disputed point, whether feudalism was 
known in England before that event, or wheth- 

it existed concurrently with allodial tenure; 

it it is quite certain that it was fully estab¬ 
lished after the battle of Hastings. William, 
however, was not an absolute king, hut rather 
the accepted chief of a military confederacy; 
lie was the chief baron of a baronial organiza¬ 
tion; both his prerogative and their rights were 
limited, but rudely defined. Hence arose be¬ 
tween the orown and nobility those struggles 
whieh were only terminated by the revolution 
of 1688, and all of which were more or less 


—. - —--or less 

conneoted with questions of fiscality and taxa¬ 
tion ; for this reason, we must first survey the 
nature of the platform on which the old terri¬ 
torial constitution was erected. 

The fiscal system established at the conquest 
England was based on direct taxation, ari¬ 
sing from two sources—the crown lands and the 
feudal dues. The Anglo-Saxons distinguished 
the soil belonging to the community at largo 
and to individual owners, by the titles of “ folc¬ 
land” and “boeland;” the former was the 
land of the folks,” of the great body of the 
people, being unappropriated to individual own¬ 
ership, and what remains of it is now called 
commons; ” but when a portion of this terri¬ 
tory was carved out and bestowed on some emi¬ 
nent man, as the reward of his services, such 
portion was registered in a book, or conveyed 
by a written instrument, whence its name of 
“ boeland.” William the Conqueror became 
the feudal proprietor of the whole realm, and 
thus he acquired all the folcland whieh was 
mixed up with the crown lands, under the gen¬ 
eral title of Terra Regis, or land of the king; 
but in these he held only a life interest as 
trustee. Domesday Book, the great Statisti¬ 
cal Record of those days, records that the 
Conqueror retained for himself, as a royal ap¬ 
pendage to the crown, and as a source of rev¬ 
enue, 1,422 manors, 68 royal forests, 13 chases, 
and J81 parks, in various counties. This prop¬ 
erty Sir Henry Spelman calls a “ Sacred Pat¬ 
rimony, tb^^c parable inheritance of the 


all estates were held to be conditional, albeit 
in a certain sense hereditary; and the idea at¬ 
tached to private property wat very different 
from what it is in our days. 5o little security 
existed, that private contracts, marriage settle¬ 
ments, and even sales upon a valuable consid¬ 
eration, were set aside by thes« aots of resump¬ 
tion in the 33d of Henry the Sixth, and extend¬ 
ed to crown lands granted even by authority 
of Parliament. The historicalstudent, who de¬ 
sires to investigate such records at length and 
minutely, will find them in Davenant’s Trea¬ 
tise on Resumptions. 

Resumptions occurred as early as the reign 
of William Rufus, and continued without inter¬ 
ruption to that of Richard the First. The lion- 
hearted monarch was as avaricious as he was 
brave; and, after his second coronation, sub¬ 
jected all charters and patents to a renewal 
under the new great seal, the old one having 
been lost in his foreign expedition to the Cru¬ 
sades ; he revoked all alienations of the crown 
lands made prior to his departure for the Holy 
Land : avowed his readiness to sell the oity of 
London, could he find a purchaser; forbade 
the nobility from holding tournaments, unless 
they paid a license; and, as Hamden declares, 
offered everything he possessed to the highest 
bidder. Bex ia exposuit venditioni omnia quee 
habuit, scilicet castella, villas, et prtzdia. In each 
of the five reigns succeeding the conquest, 
whieh include above a century, from 1087 to 
1119, a resumption took place. In the three 
following reigns of John, Henry the Third, and 
Edward the First, reaching down to 1307 
there does not appear to have been any regu¬ 
lar royal resumption. In the 18th of this last 
monarch’s reign, the Statutes of Quo War¬ 
ranto were passed, by whieh all persons who 
claimed to have quiet possession before the 
reign of Richard the First, and could prove 
their title by a royal inquest, were to be con¬ 
firmed in their title by the crown; and all who 
held by charter were to have their charters 
adjudged, according to their reasonable tenor 
and construction. The statute, in spirit, 
was of a remedial character, professing to re¬ 
dress proved wrongs, and remove the confusion, 
inconvenience, and uncertainty, whieh had 
rendered landed property unstable, through the 
mismanagement of the weak John, and the 
thoughtless prodigality of his son, who had 
complained to the barons that the royal rev¬ 
enues would scarcely afford him meat and 
drink. But Edward the First did not act with 
good faith on this occasion ; he perverted the 
statute, issuing a proclamation commanding all 
persons who held lands of the crown to sub¬ 
mit their titles to the judges of the realm, his 
object being to extort money by harassing the 
claimants with litigation. Many had lost their 
title deeds, as he well knew, during the wars 
of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, against 
Heury the Third; and his obvious policy -° 

re-annex the estates to his crown lands, __ 

act a high price for new deeds of conveyance. 
It was on this memorable occasion that Earl 
de Harenne made the bold and noble answer, 

frequently quoted by historians. “My -- 

store” said thft fihivftlrnna TT.nrl " 


neither did my ancestors assist him for that 
end.” This reply paints, with a single touch 
of the pencil, the true nature of the conquest 

and of the territorial constitution which- 

established. 

The clergy formed an essential 'part of this 
ancient aristocracy. Not only did tho bisho] 
sit in the feudal house of lords, hut also the 
mitred abbots and priors. They did not, how¬ 
ever, exercise any legislative power by virtue 
of their spiritual attributes, but by their baro¬ 
nial tenure of land which they held from the 
orown: and they were, in that oapaoity, feuda¬ 
tories of the king, exactly in the same sense as 
the temporal nobility. 'Of this fact, a striking 
incident is recorded. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
uterine brother of the Conqueror, was by him 
created Earl of Kent, and placed in possess' 
of princely estates. The bishop was of an ... 
triguing temper, and always disturbed the Gov¬ 
ernment. He was oited by the king, appeared, 
but refused to explain his conduct on charges 


preferred against him before the Peers. For 
this contumacy, William ordered him to be 
seized. “ Touch me not,” said Odo to the ad¬ 
vancing herald; “lam a consecrated priest.” 
“ Seize him,” I command you, thundered forth 
the king ; “ seize the Earl of Kent, my feuda¬ 
tory; but seize not the Bishop of Bayeux.” 
This subtle distinction was fatal to the liberty 
of Odo, who was sent to prison. 

The church always pleaded its privileges, 
and this led to frequent collisions between it 
and tho king and the barons. But the crown 
never bent the knee to the mitre, except in tho 
ease of the pusillanimous John. Rufu 3 , for in¬ 
stance, seized the temporalities of vacant bish¬ 
opries and abbeys, and offered them for public 
sale. On the death of the primate Lanfrane, 
he retained ir - " ~ 


afterwards bestowed the arohbishoprio, to fur¬ 
nish him with a contingent of troops, though 
they were so badly accoutred, that the king 
threatened him with a proseoution, and he 
afterwards banished Anselm for insisting on 
the celibacy of the clergy. Henry I debased 
Ralph Flam bard, bishop of Durham, and re¬ 
stored Anselm to the primacy. During his 
exile, this priest had assisted at the Council of 


w, , „ , - - - - — | which, among other points of doctrine 

■yfoertColton observes that and discipline, had decided that ecclesiastics 


should not do homage to laymen for their sees 

or benefices. The ceremony of homage was 
performed by the vassal throwing himself upon 
his knees, and placing his joined hands be¬ 
tween thoso of his suzerain, in which attitude 
he swore fealty. The Council of Bari declared 
it most execrable, that pure priestly hands, 
which conferred divinity on the holy wafer in 
the Eucharist, should in this humiliating man¬ 
ner be enclosed between profane hands, stained 
with blood, and polluted by rapine. This de¬ 
cree Anselm supported, not only refusing to do 
homage for his spiritual dignity, but even re¬ 
fusing to communicate with any priest who 
submitted to such an outrage. Henry, fear¬ 
ing to embroil himself with the ohureh, con¬ 
sented to refer the controversy to tho Pope, 
who of course decided in favor of Anselm; and 
one of his reasons is highly characteristic of 
the presumption of the sacerdotal hierarchy. 

It is monstrous,” said the Pope, “that a son 
should pretend to beget his father, or a man to 
create his God; priests are called gods in Scrip¬ 
ture, as being the vicars of gods; and will you, 
by your abominable pretensions to grant them 
investiture, assume the right of creating them ? ” 
Henry, however, determined to maintain hit 
prerogative; and after much bickering, a com¬ 
promise was agreed upon, to this effect: Two 
ceremonials preceded the consecration of bish¬ 
ops ; the one conferring spiritual dignity, the 
other conferring temporal profits. Tho former 
was the investiture, tho sovereign giving the 
bishop a ring and crosier, symbols of the epis- 
copal office; the latter was homage, already 
explained. Henry consented to resign the in¬ 
vestiture, and the Pope commanded the pre¬ 
lates io perform the homage. 

Stephen, as a usurper, was obliged to make 
till ? ' • - " ■ 


he imposed without the consent of the nation, 
it must be remembered that there was no House 
of Commons, and that the legislative nation 
consisted of the temporal and spiritual barons, 
presided over by the king. It is true, some 
concessions were made to the free 


liberi homines) But what was secured for the 
serfs and bondsmen I Nothing more than this: 
that they were not to bo fined to such an extent 
as to deprive them of their tools ! And for this 
reason—that in that case their masters would 
have been compelled to buy new tools, or their 
serfs must have remained in unprofitable idle- 


We hore suspend our remarks, as v. 
treading on the threshold of the House of Com- 
' J. D. 


For the National Bra. 
“ HOME.” 


V MARY IRVING. 


many concessions, till he felt himself firmly 
seated on the throne. Having seized the king’s 
treasure, he bribed foreign mercenaries and 
tho Pope, when the latter confirmed his title; 
but the clergy annexed to their oath of alle¬ 
giance a elause to the effect that they were 
only bound to allegiance so long as the king 
defended the ecclesiastical privileges and dis¬ 
cipline of the church. But on a fray taking 
plaee between the Earl of Brittany and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the king seized the latter, 
— f him in prison, and demanded the keys iff 
castles. It was in this reign that the 
church obtained for its members that immu¬ 
nity called Benefit of Clergy, by which a per¬ 
son who could read escaped the penalties at¬ 
tached to the perpetration of crime. In a short 
timCj more than a hundred murders were com¬ 
mitted by men in holy orders, with impunity, 
and th6> bishops openly gloried in their privi¬ 
lege. Henry II took bold measures to curb 
the insolence of the spiritual aristoeracy, in 
which he was assisted by the temporal nobil¬ 
ity, and the constitutions of Clarendon were 
passed. Those constitutions ordered, that cler¬ 
gymen accused of any crime should be tried 
in the civil courts; that laymen should not be 
tried and sentenced in the civil courts, except 
by the testimony of respectable witnesses; 
that the king should ultimately decide in ec¬ 
clesiastical and spiritual appeals; that arch¬ 
bishops and bishops should be regarded as 
barons, and contribute to the public burdens, 
according to their rank and means; that goods 
forfeited to the king should' not be. proteoted 
by being placed in churches and churchyards; 
aud that the sons of villeins should not take 
orders without the consent of their lords. These 
constitutions were rejected by the Pope, and 
then commenced the well-known struggle be¬ 
tween the king and Thomas-a-Becket. 

Such was the first phase of the territorial 
constitution of England, in which we see three 
different forms of aristocracy. A royal aristo¬ 
crat, called by historians a king; a temporal 
and a spiritual aristooracy, each jealous of the 
other—suspioious, overreaching, tyrannical. At 
one time, we behold the king and temporal 
barons combining against the spiritual barons, 
as in framing the constitutions of Clarendon; 
at another, the temporal and spiritual barons 
uniting against the king, as at Magna Charta. 
It was a war of sections of aristocracy against 
each other. Each wished to rule—none was 
willing to obey. The passions prominently 
manifested were ambition and avarice. The 
oountry was delivered over to brigandage. 
Each baron, in his castle, was despot, from 
whieh he sallied forth, when ho pleased, to 
plunder, slay, and ravish. Industry scarcely 
dared to raise its arm and labor, lest, when 
some material wealth had been created, cupid¬ 
ity should smite that arm off with a battle-axe. 
True it is, that Henry the Second gave charters 
to several towns, and granted them municipal 
privileges, by incorporating them into guilds; 
but this blow, struck at territorial feudalism, 
would have availed little, had it not been for 
the Crusades, which saved the land from con¬ 
tinuous robbery, and sent the fierce barons to 
expend their furies in Palestine. It was a 
master stroke of ecclesiastical policy, when the 
Popes responded to the call of Peter the Her¬ 
mit; and it was a happy day for England when 
Richard of the Lion Heart resolved to extermi¬ 
nate the infidels. Had he remained at home, 
England would have been reduced to a wilder¬ 
ness, for the aristoeracy would have imitated 
his example of rapine and lawlessness. He had 
massacred the Jews in London and York, that 
he might seize their treasures; and at the lat¬ 
ter town, the aristocracy, who were indebted to 
them, rushed to the cathedral where their 
bonds were kept, and made a bonfire of them 
before the altar. Richard sold the revenues 
and manors of the crown, and the high offices 
of trust and power. How thoroughly he hated 
the spiritual establishment, tfce following anec¬ 
dote shows. A preacher, in a remonstrance, 
advised him to sell his three daughters, which 
he eaUed pride, avarice, and sensuality. The 
King answered: “You counsel right; I have 
already provided husbands for them; I will sell 


A Home in the Heart! ’ ” slowly and 
quaintly articulated a bright-eyed French 
youth, who had, in the progress of an evening 
eqij. taken up that touching song of Dempster’s 
from the open piano. Turning to his compan¬ 
ion and interpreter—for ho was a stranger in 
our land' and a novice in our language—he 
asked, eagerly— 

“ What call you that word ‘Home,’ in F ran¬ 
ds?” 




my pride to the templars, my avarice to the 
monks, and the clergy shall share my sensual¬ 


ity among them. 

The reign of John is an epoch at this histori¬ 
cal period in the rise and progress of tho Eng¬ 
lish aristocracy. His character was a com¬ 
pound of every baseness, without one redeem¬ 
ing virtue. He hired ruffians, whom he called 
his champions . to fight duels with his refractory 
barons, who, disdaining the dishonorable con¬ 
test, combined against him. The murder of 
Arthur and the loss of Normandy rendered him 
contemptible. He embroiled himself with the 
church, and the kingdom is placed under an 
interdict. He is excommunicated, and the Pope 
gives his crown to Philip of France. Terrified 
by the legate Pandolph, he consents to hold 
England as a vassal of Rome. Philip is totally 
defeated in a naval action. John, now feeling 
himself secure, renews his tyrannical practices. 
The barons determine to reduce his preroga¬ 
tive, and wrest from him his Magna Charta. 
These are its chief provisions: It secured the 
free elections of the clergy, and decreed that 
fines levied on them should he regulated ac¬ 
cording to the value of their estates only, to the 
exemption of their benefices. Barons allowed 
to recover the lands of their vassals, even though 
forfeited for felony, after having been in pos¬ 
session of the crown a year and a day. No tax 
to be imposed without the consent of the na¬ 
tion, exoept for ransoming the king, knighting 
his eldest son, or portioning his daughter in 
marriage. No land belonging to a baron to be 
seized for a crown debt, if the owner offered 
personal property in satisfaction ; nor any vas¬ 
sal allowed to sell so much of his land as might 
ineapaeitate him from paying his dues to his 
lord, or render his proper services. Uniformity 
of weights and measures were established. 
Merchant strangers were protected, The court 
~ c common pleas, which had been ambulatory, 

“ fixed at Westminster. Assizes lo be held 


goods of every free¬ 
zer homo) to be disposed of aooording to. 
his will; if he died intestate, they were to go to 
his nearest heir. No freeman to be imprisoned, 
outlawed, banished, or dispossessed of his tene¬ 
ments, without the judgment of his equals. 

Suoh were the main provisions of this much- 
lauded statute, more frequently quoted than 
studied. It was little more than the successful 
protest of the temporal and spiritual aristocra¬ 
cy against the kingly prerogative which it re¬ 
strained. When it enacts “that no tax shall : 


Tho question proved a puzzling one; for, alas! 
the poor French possess neither in name nor in 
reality the counterpart of that sweet Saxon 
monosyllable. His friend finally succeeded, by 
a series of oircumlocuting Freuch phrases, in 
conveyinp; o shadow of the idea to the young 
toreiguers mind. His fine lace, which mitr 
been almost distorted with bewilderment, 
cleared up like a spring morning. 

“ Ah, 1 see! ” he exclaimed, laying his hand 
emphatically upon his heart. “ - Home!’ ’ ' 
one good word! I shall it remember! ” 

“ One good word,” indeed ! Whose soul does 
not acknowledge its charm ? The pulse of 
prince and of peasant bounds equally at 
Bound. 

But who can define the dear word ? I never, 
before the little incident above related, realized 
the difficulty of telling, in the words of any lan¬ 
guage, what home is. 

“ It is the place where people stay, my dear! ” 
was the response I once heard rather impa¬ 
tiently given by a mother to an inquiring ohild 
leaning on her lap, who had been teasing her 
as to the whereabouts of a favorite playmate’s 
home, and wished, as bright ohildren generally 
do, to explore the subject throughout tho laby¬ 
rinth of its whys and wherefores. 

“ The place where people stay.” !t sounds 
plausibly, and it satisfied tho child-questioner 
for the hour. But is it a synonym of Home? 

Ask the orphan apprentice girl, sitting in 
her dreary corner, stitching sighs into the em¬ 
broidered velvet of her mistress’s wardrobe. 
Ask the over-tasked slave, in liis unshared 
hovel. Ask the prisoner, in his dark, damp 
cell. Ask the bed-ridden pauper, in tho poor- 
house. Ask the outeast, in the crumbling city 
garret. Are these homes ? 

Can a boarding-house, however quiet and 
comfortable its arrangements, be a home? It 
is a delicate question to broach; but the voice 
of many hearts, and of much bitter experience, 
will bear out the earnest answer, “No ! ” 

Still, limiting the word to a place of abiding, 
hallowed hy association with kindred ones— 
are all homes that pass for such in the world’s 
great eye ? 

We all know what and where a ohild’s home 
is; it never plays the hypocrite. From the hour 
when its little feet began to make journeys 
from the maternal door, out among the flowers 
and thorns of life, the first threatening of dan¬ 
ger, or token of unexpected pleasure, is sure to 
hurry the grieving or glad creature “ homo.” 
Grown older, it will go farther and farther 
away—like a ripple on the disturbed wave— 
miles over green meadows and through nut- 
bearing woods; but in the hour of fatigne or 
fear, it is sure to bound baok “ home.” Tired 
of play, at sun-setting, the boy thinks only of 
' is elean-spread supper, his mother’s good- 
ight kiss, his evening prayer, and then the 
>lt, nice bed, with its patch-work counterpane 
ol many colors. Those, and like comforts, 
make “home” to the buttcifly hearted child. 
But the time comes when these are not all of 
home to his heart. He goes farther away—to 
school, to college. Years pass; and when next 
that beloved hill and landsoape rise on his ho¬ 
rizon, he thinks not of home as a place only of 
refreshment and of rest. The sister’s laugh of 
wild delight—the brother’s glad hand-press¬ 
ure— the mother’s tearful greeting — the 
father’s fervent blessing—in brief, the sweet 
affections born and nurtured under that roof- 
tree, are what make “ sweet home ” to him 


any honest, loving heart. 

After all, happy though it may he, “this 
world is not our home;” and perhaps the 
grand reason why Providence has permitted so 
few comparatively perfect homes to shine a* 
Lde-stars in the firmament of society, is to turn 
our thoughts to that “better home”—the only 
perfect one since Paradise was forfeited. 

m * n *°°k 8 fco . ^ Gavftn with fc he firm 
Voung hearts should look up tcTits°eternal 
beauty, not less often or less fervently. But io 
need not be in weariness of earth, or in disguso 
with the life God has given. Shall not all that 
is good here, and all that ought to he dear, bo 
given us again, in that other, sinless life? Leo 
but our tastes, our affections, and our ambition, 
be moulded on the model of eternal truth, and 
we cannot feel too fervently, we cannot work 
too earnestly, we cannot love too well. Look¬ 
ing, through all that has been created, to tho 
Creator who has given, we can beautify these 
homes of Earth, cherish these hearts that ouc 
Father lias lent to hallow them; and so pre¬ 
pare, with firmer step and stronger trust, to 
fittg' tl»e mist-veiled river that rolls between 
i our Home ! 


Ah, well! these natural affections are happy 
and hallowed things; but they do not always 
make “ home,” after all. The heart will go 
abroad into the wilderness of humanity, to seek 
its other half, as soon as it is old enough—too 
often, long before it is wise enough—for the 
perilous quest. How many of these searchers 
find a home in auy heart ? How many hearth¬ 
stones, encircled by family faces, are worthy to 
be called homes? How many fashionable par¬ 
lors, from which the “hearth stone” of olden 
days has been razed, over whose soft oarpots little 
feet tread lightly, and on whose pillowy lounges 
pale faces lean languidly in the late morning, 
after the last night’s party ? How many West¬ 
ern (and Eastern too) farm-houses, where the 
wife wears herself away in toil disproportioned 
to her strength, and unsoothed by the sympa¬ 
thy of the hard-working but hale lord and 
master, who thinks “'Tis no use making a fuss 
over womon-folks’ complaints—they must bear 
their ‘end of the log’ of life, to be sure; it al¬ 
ways spoils them to pet them!” The same 
negligent and selfish philosophy has prevailed 
over the little yard surrounding the house, and 
over aU pertaining to the external adornment 
of things in general. “ The main chance 

he minded ”—wheat-fields must be sown_ 

reaped; and what signifies keeping scythes, 
door-steps, gates, or anything else inanimate, in 
its proper place? “Home,” is it? ’Tis a plaee 
to eat and sleep in; ’tis a plaee, as the wife and 
mother well knows, to drudge and weep in ; 
’tis a place for children to whimper, dogs to 
bark, and careless workmen to lounge and 
grumble. But is it that sacred thing, a home " 
Forbid it, Peace and Love! 

Many a one who “ marries for a home,” a 
the phrase is, finds only an aching void. Tho 
sick-hearted factory girl, tired with toiling at 
the beck of the merciless wheel; or the sensi¬ 
tive school-mistress, worn with duties and cares 
that torture her aching brain and lonely heart, 
may grasp the offer that promises a home, and 
find, too late, that it was but a mirage on the 
desert of life. “No healing spring nor health¬ 
ful shade ” is there! What can the poor vic¬ 
tim of such a delusion do ? for there ia no re¬ 
tracing the irrevocable step ! Either sink intq H 
soulless adaptation to tho being and abode of 
her choice—thus burying alive her nobler na- 
— or await, in resignation, uncomplaining, 
to God, the summons to that Home whose 
“many mansions” of peaee are prepared for 
all the weary! 

The union of two loving hearts makes the 
shrine of home the 1 “holy of holies” within the 
domestic tabernaele. But even the truly-wed 
ded may be “ away from home,” or their cho¬ 
sen abode may lack that exquisite adaptation 
to the circumstances and character of the ' 


. In truth, the whole scene seemed an archi¬ 
tectural and horticultural embodiment, so t > 
speak, of the princess-like.yet dreamy bain/ 
whose name was upon our lips. ’ 

Let the artisan have his home, the profe • 
sional gentloman, and the millionaire—each 
fitted to the comfort, well-being, and mental 
characteristics of the dwellers. The length of 
the purse need not shape the home ; it can. of 
course, heap luxuries upon it; but every resi• 
denee, like every human face, has a character 
and a sfory of its own. Willis says, the gate 
to a man’s premises should speak of its owner. 
How much more, then, should the home ? Ler, 
every energetic, original, enlightened spirit 
oarve or work oat its own ideal in the shape of 
a residence—modified, of course, by means and 
circumstances—and what a revolution in ar¬ 
chitecture would tho world witness! 

Some know, bitterly, how sad it is to give u- 
such a home, at the call of a i-eeraingly-oanri 


, -- -eemingly-oapri- 

destiny. Yet the lesson is too often need¬ 
ed ; for who is not prone to make Idols of bless¬ 
ings? Let no loss of any earthly thing fren 
the spirit into frenzy or melancholy. Wealth 
is not necessary to make a home: and even 
poverty, if energy and cheerfulness bo its hand- 
maid.^ need not, in this blessed country of ours, 
he long in fashioning a home that shall satisfy ' 

anv honftHt. Invinor Hoatsf 


E RIVAL OCEAN STEAMERS. 


London, October, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

It w 


I never could call such a hotel-like palace 
my home,” said a friend, who had been inspect- 

ing the splendid residence of General R-, a 

nabob of a Western city. Splendor and osten¬ 
tation are indoed a poor exchange for comfort 
and quiet. Yet abodes of rare luxury seem 
wetl fitted to some exot'io-like beings. 

Passing a costly-pillared residence in the 
snburhs of H——, environed by gardens and 
grounds fitted to charm a luxurious taste, a 
companion said to me— 

“2 could never feel ‘at home’ in a house like 
that; but it is just such a house as 1 could 
fancy for our Lucie C——.; do you not think 


yet, a question in the minds of 
many who cross the Atlantic, whether the Cu- 
nard or Collins steamers are tho best sea-buats; 
in other words, whioh are best adapted to en¬ 
counter the “heavy weather” of winter, and 
afford the most comfort to passengers. Being 
somewhat acquainted with nautical affairs, 1 
accompanied a celebrated ship-builder to view 
the Atlantic and Pacific while on the stocks. 
Being somewhat prejudiced, in consequence of 
the many failures in our first, attempts at build- 
mg ocean steamers, and finding my friend’s 
views nearly coinciding, we expressed an unfa- 
vorable opinion of the experiment, for such 
t hey were considered at that time. The model 
seemed unsymmetrioal—a combination of lines 
clumsily and singularly carried out; and, with 
their extreme length, and high set upon the 
water, we agreed—though they might, if their 
engines proved equal to the immense hull, make 
good work in smooth weather —they would 
labor heavily in a sea-way, roll badly, and 
make bad time in heavy weather. 

Again, while conducting a Southern journal 
the Bpring of 1850, 1 was unfortunately 
drawn into a controversy on tho prospective 
merits of the two lines, through an article 
which appeared in the Scientific American, on 
“ English and American Steamship Building,” 
which article was oopied, with comments, into 
the Savannah Republican.' In that controversy 
I strenuously contended that, though the Col¬ 
lins line might prove themsclvos equal to the 
Cunarders in the fair weather of summer, tho 
latter would show their superiority when con¬ 
tending against the heavy weather of winter. 
Having sailed in both, I am happy to say that 
results have entirely changed my opinion, and 
I am now fully convinced and constrained to 
say that the Collins boats are far superior in 
heavy weather. 

Leaving New York for Liverpool in the Pa¬ 
cific, Captain Nye, on the 19th of March last, 
the season afforded a good opportunity for test¬ 
ing the sea-going qualities of a ship, and a fow^ 
words may be sufficient to give the result- 
When nearly half way across, wo encountered 
a heavy northeaster, which lasted, with a short 
interval, nearly five days, during three of which 
it amounted to one of the most violent gales I 
have ever experienced at sea. From first to 
last, I never was on board any vessel so easy in 
a sea, or that behaved more nobly, as the sail - 
ors would term it. It was surprising to sea 
sdoh a leviathan meet the worst of seas, some¬ 
times threatening to bury her in their madden¬ 
ed sweep, and surmouuting them with the eas.i 
and beauty of a pilot boat. During the wont 
of the gale I daily stood on the upper deck, 
watohing her behaviour in fa -ing the seas with 
f.-elings of surprise and admiration. Not a 
single sea'boarded her, fore or aft; and her 
cabins, from the upper to the lower deck, were 
as dry and comfortable as the parlors of a New 
York hotel. The wind, suddenly rising to thn 
southward on the third day, threw up a sharp 
oross-sea, which, necessarily working in iu 
trough, is more trying to both engines and hull. 
Here she proved herself equally as good a sea- 
boat, easy on her helm, detying the seas as it 
were, and making good time. I several times 
went into the engine-room, where I found tho 
engines working to admiration, as smooth at 
such ponderous machines could have worked 
under any ciroumstances; and, with only seven 
inohes of steam, propelling the ship nine knuti 


an hour. Not the least sign of working could 
foil II, which seemed a.s 


be detected about the fo _ 7 _ 

firm as if it had been knit together. 

A ship, however strongly built, will, during 
those trying times, evince somo degree of work¬ 
ing upon the clamps, and about the lodging 
knees; but, although 1 watched as closely a.-! 
possible, there was not the least sign in or 
about those parts of the Pacific. With my 
knowledge of ships and ship-building, I could 
scarcely have realized that such an immensa 
hull could have been put together with such 
solidity. Notwithstanding the heavy strain of 
such ponderous machinery, the seams about 
her top-sides are as straight and as firm as they 
were the first day she was launched. This, of 
itself, speaks volumes for a ship’s strenglh. 

° - _:_t_ ._. 


Some have decried their ungainly appearance; 
but when it is considered that so easy are they 
the helm that one mau is sufficient at the 
wheel during the hardest weather, it must bo 
acknowledged that there is a beauty of model 
under water which fully offsets for the ungain¬ 
ly appearance above. The uninitiated have 
frequently been led into an error by the creak¬ 
ing noise which is kept up on board the Col¬ 
lins ships during a storm, sometimes alarmino- 

thft mnvA t.imirl r»F t.hft nnjaiHmTkio • 


timid of the passengers. This arises 
entirely from the superabundance of joiner- 
work, pannelling and decorations, in and aboui 
the cabins, and is altogether independent of 

There iB this difference between the two lines: 
the Cunarders are beautiful models, strong, 
•y sharp, aro rakish, set low in the water, 
d are intended to out through the sea instead 
of riding gracefully over it. This naturally 
makes them what jack caUs “ very wet.” They 
are continually taking the sea forward in heavy 
weather, and not uufrequently pass it along to 
the cabin, accommodating its occupants rather 
beyond their wishes. 

The Collins ships are full above the water 
line, set high on the water, and, instead of cut¬ 
ting through the sea, ride over it with tho 
buoyancy of a duek, A friend of mine from 
Andover, Massachusetts, who came over in one 
of the Cunard boats from Boston, a few weeks 
before us, informed me that the ship was wet 
and uncomfortable all the voyage. That on 
one morning they shipped two seas, one of 
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which stove boats, tore away part of the bul¬ 
wark, swept the deek, and came rushing down 
the cabin—causing the greatest consternation 
among the passengers, and filling the state¬ 
rooms so deep with water, that the trunks and 
other luggage floated about in them. I have 
given these particulars, because I know there 
is still a belief abroad that the Cunard ships 
are the best to encounter heavy weather. 

On arriving at Liverpool, I felt anxious to 
know the result of the Arabia’s last trip with 
the Arctic, and found it most deplorable for 
the credit of the former ship—the crack ship, 
and the boast of tho London Times. I found 
her a ship of much less tonnage than any of the 
Collins line, with about twenty per cent, more 
power of engine, very long, low, and sharp, 
evidently designed to outstrip all competitors 
But sho had only outstripped herself; that is, 
the engine outstripped the hull. The Arctic 
beat her nearly two days ; and yet, such was 
the press of steam carried by the Arabia, that 
her top-sides were literally strained opt n. As 
the Bailors say, she camo into port with them 
as open as a seine; and had to be immediate¬ 
ly taken into dock, with as little said about it 
as possible. I had tho curiosity to visit the 
dock, for tho purpose of satisfying myself. 
The whole interior of the ship bore strong evi¬ 
dence of her troubles, while the seams around 
her top were undergoing a process under the 
mallet and caulking iron, which tells the tale 
of a ship’s troubles. 

The faot was, the Arabia had not breadth of 
beam enough to carry out the boast of the 
London Times, nor would she “ stand on her 
feet,” under the enormous pressure of steam 
put upon her, having no floor to sustain her¬ 
self. She has undergone several alterations, 
one of which was additional thick strakes on 
her bend?, with whioh it is hoped she will per¬ 
form tho desired duty—beat any of the Collins 
line. Nautical men well know, that with such 
defeots of construction—want of beam, and too 
..much dead-rise on the floor—no bilge hampers 
can effect a remedy. A gentleman, who came 
anger by her on this tub voyage, told me 
ould about as soon have crossed in a shower 


passenfj 


.. .a hoard the 
Collins line, it would be needless.to speak. 
And- yet, notwithstanding tho sumptous fare, 
whioh has been so often described by foreign¬ 
ers in terms of admiration, there are Ameri¬ 
cans fastidious enough to grumhlepsor it > 
—u I... rrhv cannot be satisfied with 

tho fare on a Collins steamer, oannofc be satis 
lied at the St. Nicholas, nor the Astor. One 
line cannot boast much over the other in this 
respect; but, as it was my intontion to speak 
only of their relative qualities for heavy weath¬ 
er, I will say nothing further upon that score, 
nor shall I pay any compliments to the cap¬ 
tains, for their courteous attention to passen¬ 
gers—they are paid to be courteous and atten¬ 
tive, and compliments for doing their duty have 
become much too cheap of late. 

Americans should feel proud of such noble 
speeimens of marine architecture as the Col 
lins steamships are. Their mercantile marine 
attracts the admiration of the world; and 
when, in foreign countries, taunted by foreign¬ 
ers about almost everything that is American, 
they can turn to their mercantile marine with 
feelings of pride and defiance. 

NEW YOKE 

New York, Nov. 12 , 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Tho California papers received by the latest 
arrivals from the Paoific are considerably ta¬ 
ken up with announcements of the arrival of 
John Mitchell, the eloquent Irish Patriot, as 
the last of the refugees from tho great British 
prison house, his reception, the mode and 
means of his eseapo, &e. This is all natural 
and well enough. Mitchell bore himself no¬ 
bly during the rebellion of Young Ireland party 
and his subsequent trial for high treason. His 
speech before the court was, in some of its pas¬ 
sages, a very model of eloquence, soarcely, if at 
all, excelled by the most stirring words of the 
martyred Emmett, whose epitaph Mitchell and 
his compeers so nobly essayed to write in their 
own patriotic blood, and they are destined to 
find a place among tho forensically classical. 
I hope his bearing on our shores may give no 
contradiction to his career at his last home. 1 
feel the more anxious on this point, because of 
the mortification, almost amounting to dis¬ 
gust, which his immediate predeoessor, O’Don¬ 
ohue, has created by his bearing in this ooun- 
try, since his reception in the accustomed 
open-armed manner of our people. 

No reader, who has had an eye to current 
events, can think that I am undorsevedly cen¬ 
sorious in my allusion, ft was well understood 
that, at the reception meeting in this city 


son and Dixon’s Lino cheer the general re¬ 
formatory host everywhere! They are full of 
promise for the future. Indicator. 
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OUB ANNUAL LETTER. 

In this'week’s Era we enclose our Annual 
Letter to every leader. It is short, and, we 
trust, to the point. Let it not ho overlooked. 
Nearly our entire list must renew between this 
and the first of the New Year. Our movements 
this year have been somewhat delayed, but we 
hope the increased activity of our friends may 
make amends for this. Whether we are to be 
the loser by the enlargement of tho Era and 
tho improvements we contemplate, depends 
upon them. After all, there is something in 
the prompt and liberal responses to our appeal 
we value even more than the 11 material aid,” 
so necessary to give suoeess to our enterprise • 
it is, the evidence they furnish of devotion to 
the oause we advocate, and of approbation of 
our humble efforts. 
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O’Donohuo was so “ excited as the papere 
had it, alter the wine-bibbing operations of 
that jubilant occasion, as to be scarcely capable 
of making a becoming reply. All this might 
have found a veil of charity, however trans¬ 
parent, in the peculiar circumstances; but, 
when he was subsequently found at Boston in 
such a state as to get into personal collision 
with his very entertainers, and even to take 
the incipient steps of a violation of the laws of 
his new home incurred by that duellistic affair 
of his with the chairman of the meeting, my 
♦deration was. I confess, sorely tried! Such a 
course of conduct attempted by a refugee 
stranger, in defiance of not only the laws of 
the State, but also of the pacific public senti¬ 
ment of Now England, could only have es¬ 
caped tho severest popular indignation, under 
the cover of compassion for tho man personal, 
and the ludioroiisness of such imported brava¬ 
do as he exhibited. Wo find this same “ exile 
of Erin,” at a later and very reoent date, so 
much “ excited” at a meeting of Irishmen in 
Baltimore, and so abusive in bis language, that 
the chairman felt it to be his duty to silence 
him 1 

Don’t suppose I have forgotten the topic of 
the election in this State, aril its results. It 
has not been the concern of the telegraphic 
and other agencies, through whioh we get the 
earlier reports, to give the public reliable in¬ 
formation on the question of leading interest 
to your readers generally—tho Free Democrat¬ 
ic vote. Hence we can get light on everything 
else, almost, but that. I shall therefore not 
attempt the hopeless task of enlightening them 
thereon, at present. By next week the domi¬ 
nant agencies will perhaps be more at leisure, 
and consequently more obliging. 

In absence of anything specially encoura¬ 
ging as to the great Anti-Slavery issue in this 
State, unless wo except the lamentation of the 
Herald, that tho Stato has gone into the hands 
of the “ Seward Free Soil party,” we have much 
to encourage the friends of general progress in 
the already apparent triumph of the Maine 
Law sentiment throughout the State, while in 
this city the movement in behalf of municipal 
reform has been followed by results quite as 
favorable as observant people anticipated. In 
the city, thefrevolution on the Temperance 
question has been signal, as a fact or two will 
make clear. We ai-e'entitled to send sixteen 
Assemblymen to Albany. Of the men sent 
last year, only one was a square-out friend of 
prohibition. This year, tho city sends the pro¬ 
portion of six out of sixteen. Of our four Sen¬ 
ators, three are understood to bo in favor of the 
Maine Law. Among the legislators of this 
class is Charles C. Leigh, the worthy President 
of the City Alliance, in whose nomination the 
most direot Temperance issue was recognised. 
This extent of suoeess was by noqueans antici¬ 
pated. To the contrary, Rev. Mr. Warren, 
•Secretary of the Alliance, announced, through 
the organ of tho Association, that one Senator 
and two Assemblymen would fulfil its highest 
hop?. But the papers of the rural sections, 
friendly to prohibition, said, “ Give us five As¬ 
semblymen from the city, and we will insure 
the passage of tho Maine Law.” Nobly has 
the city responded, and happy will be tho ful¬ 
filment. 

There is a fact, the result of the Maryland 
election has brought to light, whioh is worthy 
of the most grateful appreciation of the collat¬ 
eral efforts of the Temperance reformers by 
Anti-Slavery advocates everywhere. It is the 
full or partial triumph of the prohibition of tho 
rum traffio, ir. all those counties where public 
opinion has condemned slavery to any consider¬ 
able extent; such as Kent, Cecil, Frederick, 
Carroll, &c. Not that direct Maine Law tick¬ 
ets have been run in these less pro-slavery 
oounties; but that the men returned from them 
owe their election more or loss to their known 
friendship towards tho Temperance cause. 
These men, encouraged by the lead of the ten 
noble champions whom Baltimore’s non-slave¬ 
holding majority power has seoured for prohi¬ 
bition, will be reliable when a Maine Law 
bill brings the great issue directly before the 
Legislature, as we shall soon witness. 

Let these facts from the sunny side of Ma- 


Saxon Serf. — Unfortunately, owing to a 
misapprehension of Mr. Herbert, the second 
diaper of tho Saxon Serf arrived too late for 
insertion in this week’s Era. It will appear 
next week. _______ 

THE ORGANIZATION OF NEBRASKA. 

ia vW Vrogtunmg «r uur career as an Ihde- 
peudent nation, it was thought by some that it 
would be well to limit our population by the 
Alleghany mountains; and even after Western 
enterprise had broken over these ramparts, our 
most enlightened statesmen were disposed to 
regard the Mississippi as our boundary for 
ages. Fifty years have passed, and the Mis¬ 
sissippi on both sides is lined with well-organ¬ 
ized State?, and we have planted a new empire 
the Pacific. Not the Alleghany range, not 
the Mississippi river, not the Rooky Mount¬ 
ains, have been able to stay the march of our 
population, the vaDguard of which, having 
taken possession of the shores of another ocean, 
is already meditating a descent upon its island 
treasures. The Government, too wise t 
to arrest this inevitable progress, has Bought 
rather to promote and regulate it, by organ¬ 
izing its new territories, extinguishing the In¬ 
dian titles, protecting as far as it oould the In¬ 
dian tribes, and keeping our pioneers within 
tho influences of civilization. This policy has 
proved successful: the wilderness has become a 
Territory, the Territory, a State, and the civili¬ 
zation of the old States has taken possession of 
the now. 

In pursuance of this line of polioy, some eight 
years ago an attempt was made for the organi¬ 
zation, under a Territorial Government, of that 
vast tract of country lying between the west¬ 
ern borders of Iowa and Missouri and the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, capable at 
ture time of being carved into four or five new 
States. It failed then; but the great changes 
which have since taken place on the Pacifio 
coast, the rapid growth of American empire 
there, the importance of binding it in closer 
bonds with the States on the Atlantic seaboard’ 
and in the Mississippi valley, and the necessity 
of a national highway aoross the continent, for 
the purposes of Trade and Travel between the 
two great sections of the Union, peremptorily 
call for the revival and immediate exeoution of 
this project. That country ought to ho opened 
to settlement at once. There ought to be a 
continuous civilization from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific ocean. No wilderness should divide 
the two extremes of our empire. Already ad¬ 
venturous pioneers have erected their rude 
habitations along its water-courses, and thou¬ 
sands more await only tho action of Congress, 
to enable them to obtain good titles. 

A few months ago, we gave a detailed ac- 
oount of the bill for organizing a Territorial 
Government, which passed the House last win¬ 
ter, and was lost in the Senate in consequence 
of the narrow sectionalisms of Southern Sena¬ 
tors. In both Houses it had to contend chiefly 
against slaveholding opposition. The whole of 
the territory proposed to be organized lies north 
of 36 deg. 30 min., being exempted expressly 
from Slavery by the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and slaveholders are in no hurry to pro¬ 
mote its settlement and consequent organiza¬ 
tion into free States. Senator AtchisoD, identi¬ 
fied with the faotion of the Missouri Democracy 
which had sympathized with Mr. Calhoun and 
his disciples, was of course bitterly hostile to 
the.movement. He is a Western man, and, as 
suoh, ho might naturally be expeoted to favor 
it; but ho has interests and sympathies beyond 
his State. He has been repeatedly flattered 
by being elected President pro tern, of the Sen¬ 
ate, by the aid of ultra Southern Senators, and 
at last was eleoted permanent President, with¬ 
out any special qualification for the post, if we 
except his hostility to Mr. Benton, who had 
fallen under the ban of the extreme Pro-Sla¬ 
very party. He did what ho oould to prevent 
the introduction of the Nebraska hill, and, 
when at last it was forced upon the attention 
of the Senate, he explained his previous opposi¬ 
tion to it, and the reasons which would con¬ 
strain him, against his inclinations, to give it 
his vote : 

“I had two objections to it. One was, that 
the Indian title in that territory had not been 
extinguished, or at least a very small portion 
had been; another wa°, the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, or, as it is commonly called, the Slavery 
restriction. It was my opinion at that time— 
not now very clear on that subject— 
that the law of Congress, when the State of 
Missouri was admitted into the Union, exclu¬ 
ding Slavery from the Territory of Louisiana 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., would be enforced in 
that Territory, unless it was specially rescinded'; 
and whether that law was in accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States or not, it 
would do its work, and that work would be to 
preclude slaveholders from going into that Ter¬ 
ritory. But when 1 came to look into that 
question, I found that there was no prospect, no 
hope, of a repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
excluding Slavery from that Territory. Now, 
sir, I am free to admit, that at this moment, at 
this hour, and for all time to come, I should 
oppose the organization or tho settlement of 
that Territory, unless my constituents and the 
eonstitueuts of the whole South—of the slave 
States of the Union—oould go into it upon the 
same footing, with equal rights and equal priv¬ 
ileges, carrying that specias of property with 
them, as other people of this Union. Yes, sir, 
I acknowledge that that would have governed 
me; but I have no hope that the restriction will 
! ever be repealed. 

j “ I have always been of opinion that the first 
great error committed in the political history 
! of this country was the Ordinance of 1787, ren- 
j during the Northwest Territory free territory. 

| The next great error was the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise. But they are both irremediable. There 
j is no remedy for them. Wo must submit to 
| them. I am prepared to do it. It is evident 
that the Missouri Compromise cannot be re¬ 
pealed. So far as that question is concerned, 
we might as well agree to the admission of this 
Territory now as next year, or five or.ton years 
hence.” 


The measuife was popular in Missouri—Gen. 
Atchison knew that his constituents would 
hold him inexcusable if her persisted in his op¬ 
position to it—hence the change of his position. 

The motion to take up the bill was laid upon 
the table, by a vote of twenty-three to seven¬ 
teen—all the slave State Senators voting in the 
affirmative, except the two from Missouri. 

It was understood that the measure would be 
brought up at the next Congress, and that Mr. 
Benton would be in his place in the House, 
prepared to push it through with his charac¬ 
teristic energy. But the opponents of the bill 
determined to do all in their power to obstruct 
the organization of this Free Territory. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, empowered to 
treat for the extinction of the Indian title, pro¬ 
ceeded to the frontier, and the first thing heard 
from him was an announcement, duly heralded 
in the Washington papers, that owing to the 
hot haste of the whites, who were desirous of 
settling in the country, the Indians were aroused 
to opposition, and would refuse to sell their titles 
on any reasonable terms. An opinion was 
volunteered against the right of the whites to 
settle in the country, and that the only way to 
facilitate the organization of a Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment was, to stop agitating the question, 
and wait patiently. This was precisely the 
policy of tho foes of the bill in Congress, and 
we apprehend Mr. Manypenny was so admon¬ 
ished by Mr. Atchison and his friends; for, as 
it turned out, the announcement of tho Com¬ 
missioner was rather premature—there was no 
great opposition among the Indians to a relin¬ 
quishment of their titles. Some of the wild In¬ 
dians dreaded the approach of the “squatters,” 
hut the groat majority of the oivilized tribes 
were anxious for the formation of a Territorial 
Government. 

The Industrial Luminary, published at 
Parkeville, in sight of the Indians, says: 

“We are looking every day for Mr. Many¬ 
penny, chief of the Indian Buveau. He was to 
have started from Washington some days ago. 
We learn from intelligent men from the Shaw¬ 
nee nation, that they are willing to sell the 
southern portion of their territory at a reason¬ 
able price, and let the white man, as they say, 
1 gee-haw with the plough in their prairies.’ 

“ The Delawares are willing to sell a large 
portion of their territory. Some of the Dela¬ 
wares have selected a fine tract of country 
west of the mountains, on the Colorado, on 
which they wish to settle, and perhaps the 
balance would become citizens. Indians like 
to emigrate, as well as Americans. 

* “The Wyandots wish to become citizens, 
indeed, we learn that most of the tribes would 
sell a portion of their territory. Some wish to 
emigrate to better hunting grounds; while the 
religious and more oivilizsd portion, who have 
fine farms and churches, might wish to remain 
and become citizens. The question of Slavery 
presents the great obstacle to most mindsP 
It seems, then, that the agitation ofthe ques¬ 
tion had not prejudiced the minds of the In¬ 
dians to any considerable extent—that the 
great majority of them were anxious to sell 
such of their lands as they did not need—and 
that they were anxious for the organization of 
the Territory. How happened it that Mr. 
Manypenny was so egregiously deceived, and 
that he made no treaty with tribes so favorably 
disposed l Mr. Guthrie, the delegate from the 
settlers in Nebraska to tho last Congress, 
letter to the Missouri Democrat, makes certain 
statements, reflecting very severely on Mr. 
Manypenny; Ho states that the Commissioner 
“visited many of the tribes, but did not make, 
nor attempt to make, a single treaty”—that 
“he made it his particular business to exert his 
official influence against my (Guthrie’s) elec- 
-that he “ told the Indians that 1 (Guth¬ 
rie) was endeavoring to force laws over them, 
and that my opponent was opposed to me on 
this account.” He proceeds: 

He ordered a barbecue to be prepared for 
them on the day of the election. This was, of 
course, to insure a full attendance. Now, all 
this was done for the purpose of manufacturing 
votes, for these people have no right whatever 
to vote. They have declared they would not 
become citizens, and, of course, can have no 
voice in the establishment of a Government un¬ 
der which they refuse to live.” 

Mr. Guthrie evidently writes under great 
excitement, and some of his charges against 
Mr. Manypenny appear so incredible that we 
forbear to repeat them; hut it would certainly 
appear that the Commissioner sympathized 
with Mr. Atchison and his friends, and threw 
his influence against Mr. Guthrie and those 
who favored the immediate organization of the 
Territory. What Mr. Manypenny, a citizen 
of Ohio, could find among the opponents of free 
Territory to enlist his sympathies in their be¬ 
half; we cannot understand. If we are to 
judge from the statements of leading journals 
Missouri, they are real emissaries of Slavery, 
laboring for its interests. The Missouri Demo¬ 
crat is very full and explicit on this point, and 
we commend to the attention of the public 
the following article from that paper : 

The article from the Luminary puts its fin- 
sr in the right place when it says, “ the ques- 
m of slavery presents the great obstacle to 
most minds.” Certainly it does, and that is 
known to everybody that has heard Atchison, 
Phelps, and the nullification agents, on the sub¬ 
ject. They all oppose the territory on aceount 
of the Compromise of 1820. They all deny tho 
power of Congress to legislate upon slavery in 
territories; they all declare there shall he no 
territory organized until the Compromise of 
1820 is repealed, which they know will he 
never done, nor even any attempt made to do 
it; and that comes to Manypenny’s conclusion 
of “ indefinitely We gave some time ago some 
extracts from a speech of one of these nullify- 
ing agents, his name Whitfield, to which he 
has prefixed “ General ” since he crossed the 
Mississippi. He declared himself a slavery 
agitator—said he would agitate till the Com¬ 
promise was abolished, and said Col. Benton’s 
name would damn anything with which it was 
connected; and we now republish the same, as 
a specimen of nullifioation Indian agents : 

“ On the question of the passage of all the 
resolutions together, General Whitfield , Agent 
of the Pottawatomies, spoke at some length. 
He thought this convention premature; trea¬ 
ties ought to be made first with the Indian ; 
that the settler would intrude on the Indian’s 
land. He gave an instance in Minnesota, 
where the settler, when the military came to 
remove him, would stand in the door and say, 
there is my little field, here- is my cabin, here 
are my wife and children; you can take my 
dead body away, but you cannot drive mo 
away. The arm of the military was powerless. 
He did not think settlers had a right to come 
into the territory only on small patches, here 
and there. He was favorable to a central route 
from the Mississippi to the Paoific ocean; was 
opposed to inserting Benton’s name, for it would 
damn any measure in Congress. He was op¬ 
posed to further proceedings, thought the no- 
' ‘ too short. 

James Findiy replied that one hundred and 
fifty copies of tho notices had been printed and 
sent to the central points in every part of the 
territory; he said it was not proposed to inter¬ 
fere with the Indian’s land; their bounds were 
set and known; they oould have their own 
lands within their own bounds, same as at pres- 
,t, and do with it as they pleased, or come 
lder the laws of the United States. It was 
er the large bodies of land not ceded to the 
Indian that wo wished to extend territorial 
laws; the leading Wyandots were anxious to 
have territorial law extended over them, as 
were many settlers in other portions of the ter¬ 
ritory. 

’. Claude Jones said the settlers would not 
intrude upon the Indian; the pioneers of the 
West were a law-abiding people; would shoul¬ 
der the musket to defend the rights of the In- 

“ General Whitfield again spoke with much 
force; he was for compromise according to the 
late act; thought tho Missouri Compromise 
ought to be repealed; thought men from all 
parts of the Union ought to have the privilege 
of bringing their property with them, from a 


negro to a spinning jenny; he said they might 
cry no agitation when slavery was already ex¬ 
cluded by the Missouri Compromise; for his 
part, he should agitate and agitate, till South¬ 
ern men were permitted to take their slaves to 
tho territory ; he did not care, personally, 
whether it was finally made a slave State or 
not; ho was for equal rights. 

“ Mr. Abelard Guthrie spoke in a quiet and 
sensible manner. He was opposed to agita¬ 
tion; wanted Territorial Government organ¬ 
ized, like Utah, without any allusion to the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, and then have the polls opened, 
and let the citizens themselves, by their votes, 
decide the question, pro or con : and, like every 
good citizen, he was willing to .abide by the 
decision of the majority. 

“ Rev. Thomas Johnson moved to strike out 
the fifth resolution, he was opposed to per¬ 
sonal matters in this eonventiou; in praising 
two men, they had, perhaps, left out others 
equally, meritorious; he was opposed to fur¬ 
nishing a hobby for any man to ride on; he had 
voted against the resolutions when taken alto¬ 
gether, on this account; thought the insertion 
of those names would prejudice their interests; 
that it was bad policy, to say the least. 

“ General Whitfield was also opposed to tho 
resolution ; he did not want the railroad or Ne¬ 
braska bill to ‘toat any man through, or any 
man to toat them through.’ 

“ Mr. Guthrie said he knew, when the bill 
in the late Congress had few friends, that Mr. 
Hall and Col. Benton used untiring exertions to 
carry it through; that Nebraska owed them a 
debt of gratitude; he wanted this convention 
to take a stand ibovo personal prej udioe; where 
should we look for friends, if we prove ungrate¬ 
ful, and refuse io acknowledge meritorious ser¬ 
vice. 

“ The friends of the resolution appeared 
willing, in order to appease the opposition, to 
let them lay ft on the table, without voting to 
sustain it. 

“ General Whitfield moved to strike out the 
third resolution, and offered the following: 

“ Resolved, That this convention is in favor 
of a central railroad from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific oeean.” 

What an illustration we have here, of the 
restless, determined, unscrupulous antagonism 
of Slavery toFreedom. The settled policy of 
this Government—to promote the settlement of 
the public lards by the organization of Terri¬ 
torial Government, a policy still more import¬ 
ant in this ease, in view of theneoessity of estab¬ 
lishing eontiiuous settlements between the 
Mississippi States and our Pacifio empire—is to 
be checked urtil Slavery can contrive means 
to break down the restriction which has oon- 
seorated Nebraska to Freedom, or shall have 
nursed into life some slaveholdmg Territo¬ 
ry, the organisation of which shall counter¬ 
balance that accession to the power of the free 
States. Thus, everywhere, this accused system 
is working misclief, introducing discord, clog¬ 
ging the wheeli of progress, holding back the 
free States to Ihe.snail-pace movements of the 
States on whole energies it squats like an in¬ 
cubus. 



“ Abolitionim Abolished,” is the title of a 
recent editorial in the Washington Union, in 
which the “organ” says that “political Free- 
Soilism, or Abolitionism ” in 1848 had made 
such inroads upon both the great parties, that 
they wore in imminent danger of becoming 
denationalized—that this fact alarmed mode¬ 
rate men at the North, and so aroused the 
South, as to lead to the adoption of the Com¬ 
promise, which, being agreed to by the masses 
of both sections, relieved the Union from peril. 
Many Whigs and some Democrats opposed 
this great measure of pacification, depriving 
it of a mere party character, and further ef¬ 
forts became neeessary to secure it unanimous 
support. In this work the Democratic party 
took the lead, and by its resolves at Baltimore, 
and its election of Franklin Pierce, it com¬ 
pletely nationalized itself, purging itself from 
sectional taint, and abolishing political Free- 
Soilism. To confirm this signal triumph, has 
been and is tho mission of the Administration. 

Let us understand the full import and bear¬ 
ings of this claim. The question before the 
country in 1848, 1849, 1850, was, Shall the 
Territories acquired from Mexioo, exempt by 
their local law from Slavery, be preserved free, 
by positive enaotment of Congress ? The af¬ 
firmative of this was the “Wilmot Proviso,” 
whioh, in declaring it to be the duty of Con¬ 
gress to prohibit Slavery in those Territories, 
asserted the right and expediency of such an 
exercise of power. This was “ Political Free- 
Soilism,” and it was the ground taken by nine- 
tenths of tho People of the Northern States’ 
This Wilmot Proviso polioy was solemnly af¬ 
firmed by the Legislatures of fourteen non* 
slaveholding States, and one slaveholding: tho 
Legislature of Iowa was the single exception 
among the free State Legislatures. 

This was the aspect presented by Political 
Free-Soilism at the period named—and suoh 
was the array of the non-slaveholding States 
in its support. Slaveholders united against it- 
Some denied the constitutionality of the Pro¬ 
viso ; some, waiving this point, oondemned it 
on grounds of polioy; some maintained that> 
by the single act of acquiring the Territories, 
the Constitution of the United States was ex¬ 
tended over them, setting aside the local law, 
which prohibited Slavery; some insisted that 
to put tho right of the slaveholder to carry 
his slaves into them beyond doubt, Congress 
ought, by positive enactment., to abrogate suoh 
law; all united to put down Free-Soilism. 

We recollect the result of the conflict. The 
settlers in California, that portion of our new 
acquisition most inviting to slaveholders, de¬ 
cided the quostion, so far as they were con¬ 
cerned, by organizing a State Government ex¬ 
cluding Slavery, and demanding admission 
into the Union. A Compromise was soon 
manufactured, by which the question was ad¬ 
justed, without the definitive settlement of any 
principle at issue. Nothing was affirmed in 
regard to the constitutionality or expediency 
of the Wilmot Proviso; nothing, in regard to 
the validity of the Anti-Slavery lex loci, or the 
rights of the slaveholders, under the Constitu¬ 
tion, in the Territories. California was ad¬ 
mitted on the ground of precedent, and, be¬ 
cause it had never been denied, that the Peo¬ 
ple of a Territory organizing a State Govern¬ 
ment had a right to decide the question of Sla¬ 
very for themselves. The Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah were organized without any 
reference to the question at all; and a provi¬ 
sion was adopted, that thereafter a State ap¬ 
plying for admission into the Union, should be 
admitted with or without Slavery, as it might 
elect. 

The conflict on the Territorial question hav¬ 
ing been thus arranged, without the settle¬ 
ment of any principle, there was a lull of ex¬ 
citement, not because of a change of views in 
the parties to the controversy, hut simply be¬ 
cause the immediate issues between them were 
decided, and no expectation remained of a re¬ 
consideration. 

Then followed the attempts of party mana¬ 
gers, to heal divisions, to allay animosities 
generated by the late conflict, and to effect na¬ 
tional reorganization. Hence the resolves of 
the two Conventions at Baltimore, affirming 
acquiescence in the Compromise as a final set¬ 
tlement of the questions which had been in con¬ 
troversy. Here again we see no declaration 
in regard to the -constitutionality or policy of 
the Wilmot Proviso, none respecting tho Anti- 
Slavery lex loci, or rights of slaveholders under 
the Federal Constitution in the Territories. 
These questions Were not settled by the Com¬ 
promise, nor did the Conventions of the two 
! old parties undertake tq settle them. Political 
Free-Soilism then was not abolished, as the 


Union claims that it was, by the Compromise, 
by the Baltimore resolves, or by the eleotion 
of Franklin Pierce, pledged to carry out those 
resolves. When have the nine-tenths of the 
People of the North, or the Legislatures of 
the fourteen non-slaveholding States, who de¬ 
clared in favor of the constitutionality and 
policy of the Wilmot Proviso, retracted their 
opinions, confessed that they erred, or admit¬ 
ted that they would not, in like circumstances, 
insist upon precisely the same opinions ? No 
suoh triumph has been gained over Political 
Free-Soilism as this. 

And now note an important difference. The 
“ organ ” treats the views of the free States, 
on which they honestly aoted in 1848, as here¬ 
sies, which received a death-blow in tho Com¬ 
promise ; which have since been utterly extin¬ 
guished by the Democratic party ; of which 
the Northern People should be ashamed; for 
which repentance in sackcloth and ashes 
should be exacted. But the views of the slave¬ 
holders of the South, who were plotting to 
extend Slavery, who were conspiring to bring 
about"a dissolution ofthe Union,who declared 
their purpose to resist the admission of a State 
into the Union, because it had resolved to pre¬ 
serve itself free, who insisted that tho lex loci 
against Slavery in the Territories, ought to bo 
abolished—are all very proper and natural! 
They are not to be named as heresies—not to 
be mentioned by way of reproaeh—no repent¬ 
ance is to be exacted for them. Oh, no !—the 
more ultra and violent slaveholders were in 
pressing such views, the greater their claims 
now to the respect of the “organ” and the 
consideration of the Administration. Extreme 
opinions in favor of Liberty, or a conspicuous 
position in 1848 in political Free-Soilism, is to 
he held as a disqualification for office; but ex¬ 
treme opinions in favor of Slavery, or pre¬ 
eminence in 1848 in Slavery Propagandism, 
is the surest passport to political preferment! 

Such is the* odious, insulting discrimination 
made by the “organ” and the Administra¬ 
tion. But tho indignation we feel at this out¬ 
rageous discrimination is more than equalled 
by the contempt we cherish for that oraven 
spirit amoDg Northern politicians that submits 
to it. Do you ever see a Southern man trying 
to skulk the responsibility of any opinions he 
may have held in 1848 or 1850 ? Do you hear 
Southern politicians explaining and disclaim¬ 
ing, mystifying and apologizing, in relation 
to what they said, or did, or attempted to 
do, in the controversy on the Territorial ques¬ 
tion ? No! Whatever position they held then, 
they now boldly avow and justify. Explana¬ 
tions, disclaimers, apologies, are reserved for 
your Northern politician. He is a Peter in 
the Judgment Hall, and would deny his faith 
thrice, with cursing and swearing, rather than 
dare the frown of Power. He has lost the 
God-given faculty of standing erect, and it has 
become with him a sseond nature to bow his 
neek to the yoke, and his back to bear, what¬ 
ever his masters may choose to put upon him. 
The worst of it is, that by suoh menials the 
whole North is judged, and slaveholders are 
rendered more arrogant than ever. Because 
they have extorted from these Maosycophants 
oonfessions of sin and pledges of good beha¬ 
viour, they conclude that the whole North is 
on its knees, imploring pardon for its many of¬ 
fences. “ Political Free-Soilism is abolished,” 
they cry; we have brought these non-slave¬ 
holding heretics to their senses; henceforth we 
may work our will. Try it; provoke suoh a 
controversy as you got up in 1848, and you 
will find that Political Free-Soilism, over whose 
death you are so exultant, strong enough to 
consign to infamy the traitors whom yon are 
now rewarding, and again to shake your power 
to its foundation. 

“ FINALITY." 

In May, 1852, the Baltimore and Whig Na¬ 
tional Conventions solemnly resolved that the 
Compromise should put a stop to the agitation 
of Slavery; and every day since that, a period 
of five hundred and forty days, we have been 
informed by those high in authority, that the 
agitation of the Slavery Question is at an end. 
Especially since the advent of Franklin Pierce, 
seven months ago, has the country had quiet; 
so we are assured by the Union, whioh, as an 
official “orgaD,” of course ought to know. 

It is remarkable that the subject which has 
thus been put to rest for five hundred and for¬ 
ty days, has during all that time been more 
talked of, resolved about, and acted upon, than 
any other! Democrats meet at the North, from 
time to time, and resolve at every sucoessive 
convention that the Bubjeot shall not be discus¬ 
sed; at the South, they resolve that it ought 
never to have been discussed. Whigs meet at 
the North and South, and agitate against agi¬ 
tation, Free-Soilers hold conventions, contend 
at the ballot-box, get the control of State Legis¬ 
latures, everywhere increase their vote, and both 
Whigs and Democrats seek coalitions with 
them. Judges of the Supreme Court enter the 
arena, and claim constitutional sanction for 
Slavery. Southern Whig presses charge the 
Administration with Free Soil affinities. New 
York “ Hards ” reproach it for not being deci¬ 
ded enough against Free Soil. The Adminis¬ 
tration calls heaven and earth to hear witness 
to its soundness on the Slavery Question, and 
issues its ukase 1 against affiliation, under any 
eircurastances, with Free Soil. And thus Fi¬ 
nality triumphs—the Slavery Question is set¬ 
tled— Free-Soilism is extinct — agitation is 
dead—the country is quiet—and all owing to 
the Baltimore platform and the election of 
Franklin Pierce! At least, bo we learn from 
the “organ.” 

From the same authority we are favored with 
the following item of intelligence; 

“The Southern Democrats are resolved that 
the sectional agitation shall not again be re¬ 
vived by any fault of theirs; they see in the 
policy of the Administration the same fixed 
resolution; audit is this conviction which makes 
it a matter of principle to give to the Adminis¬ 
tration a cordial support.” 

The “Southern Democrats” have a queer 
way of keeping down agitation, They olairn 
for instance, the right to say and do what they 
please to promote the interest or extension of 
Slavery; of course, with a view to suppress agi¬ 
tation. They insist upon the proscription from 
office of men opposed to the extension of Slave¬ 
ry; of course, with a patriotic view to suppress 
agitation. They print pro-slavery dissertations 
in public documents, at tho expense of the pub¬ 
lic treasury—to put down agitation. They op¬ 
posed the organization of Nebraska la^t win¬ 
ter, as they now oppose it—merely to suppress 
agitation. All the Southern Senators, except 
two, voted against the bill for its organization; 
and Senator Atchison avowed hia hostility to 
it, because the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
made it free territory—all for the sake of sup¬ 
pressing agitation. Pro-slavery emissaries are 
at work to subvert tho Constitution of Califor¬ 
nia—for the purpose of suppressing agitation, 
The South has determined to defeat all connec¬ 
tion by railway between the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific divisions of the Union, unless the great 
•route he laid through slaveholding territory— 
just for tho purpose of suppressing agitation. 
The “ organ,” in behalf of the South, is agita¬ 
ting the publio mind, and threatening Great 
Britain with the resolve of the President to j 
maintain Slavery in the island of Cuba, against I 
all its influences, even by force of arms—mere-! 
}y fop the purpose of suppressing agitation. 
Who can doubt that 11 SontlJ|^Hjh^rat3 are 


resolved that the sectional agitation shall not 
again he renewed by any fault of theirs ? ” 
Surely, never did men labor so desperately for 
peace and concord. How they would rejoice, 
how their hearts would swell with grateful 
emotion, how they would love the good People, 
if they oould only be allowed, without a word 
of protest or dissent, to carry on their nice little 
schemes for monopolizing political power, and 
using the Federal Government as a mere in¬ 
strument for their own aggrandizement! 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN MARYLAND. 

In the comments whioh we made upon Ga- 
vazzi and his lectures, we alluded to the fact 
that Maryland, “ founded under Catholic aus¬ 
pices,” will one of the first, if not the first, of 
the American States that guarantied, to all 
men, without regard to religious belief) equal 
civil and political rights—setting thus a noble 
example of toleration in a persecuting age, that 
is well, worthy of beiog remembered to the 
credit of that Church in this country. 

Cin. Enquirer. 

The Enquirer, in claiming for Catholicism 
the principle of religious toleration, will not find 
itself sustained by any consistent Catholic. Has 
it forgotten that ‘wherever the Pope has su¬ 
preme power, freedom of religious worship, and 
the liberty of propagating religious tenets, not 
approved by “ his Holiness,” are prohibited, un¬ 
less where reasons of state intervene? Has it, 
forgotten that the Principle of Toleration is 
scouted in this country by Brownson, by the 
Shepherd of the Valley, the Boston Pilot, the 
Freeman’s Journal, tho Catholic Telegraph, ex¬ 
cept in oases where to attempt its violation 
would be to provoke consequences dangerous 
to the Catholic Church? The Catholic Hier¬ 
archy must laugh in its sleeve at the attempts 
to attribute Toleration to a Churoh which 
elaims infallibility, denios the right of private 
judgment, and asserts the supremaey of the 
Spiritual over the Civil Power. 

Listen to tho language of the New York 
Freeman’s Journal, understood to be issued un. 
der the auspices of Archbishop Hughes: 

“I would conolude by observing that it is 
easy to show that, while the Catholic Govern¬ 
ment of the entirely Catholic community is not 
bound, in order to be consistent to its principles, 
to tolerate any other religious teaching, the 
Protestant State, though having no Catholics 
established in its realms, could not, without de¬ 
nying the essential principles of Protestanism, 
oppose the introduction or Catholioity or any 
other religion.” 

Toleration is tho law of Protestantism; In¬ 
tolerance is the law of Catholicism. This is 
true. But the Journal ought not to confine 
itself to a negative. If the Church of Romo bo 
infallible, it is not only not bound to tolerate 
any form of belief pronounced by it heretical, 
but it is bound to suppress it by all the means 
at its disposal. The Shepherd of the Valley, a 
Catholio paper of the West, states the ease 
frankly; 

“ Heresy and unbelief are crimes, that is the 
whole of the matter; and in Christian coun¬ 
tries, as Italy and Spain, for instance, where 
all the people are Catholic, and where the 
Catholic religion is an essential part of the 
public law of the land, they will be punished 
as other crimes. Here the law does not take 
cognizance of them, hoeause the law does not 
recognise the truth of the Catholic religion.” 

But, if the Catholic Church oould contrive to 
oontrol the legislation of this oountry—in other 
words, make it “ Christian,” as the Shepherd of 
the Valley phrases it—heresy and unbelief here 
also would be regarded and punished as crimes. 

We like this open way of dealing, and must 
say that these Catholic journals have a olearer 
conception of the nature of Roman Catholicism 
than the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Now, as to the statement of that paper con¬ 
cerning Religious Freedom in Maryland. Let 
us not overlook the facts of history. Hildreth 
in his severe, unimaginative history, is the best 
witness on this subject. He is no sentimental¬ 
ist, no religious bigot, no politician, no dealer 
in clap-trap. Ho never suffers himself to be 
mys'ified, or attempts to mystify his readers. 
So far as our Colonial History is concerned, he 
is better authority, we presume, than any Amer¬ 
ican author. The reader, by turning to chap¬ 
ter viii, first volume of his work, will find a full 
account of the settlement of Maryland. A rapid 
survey is taken of the state of religious feeling 
in England at that time, in which the strife 
between the Established Church, the Catholics, 
and the Puritans, was not for Toleration, but 
Supremaey. The Churoh of England was in 
the asoendant, struggling against both the 
other parties; but, as against the Catholios, she 
was sustained in her severities by the Puritans, 
and incited to new restrictions. 

At the time of the settlement of Maryland, 
the public mind of England was profoundly 
excited against the Catholios; and the idea 
of establishing a colony in whioh Catholioism 
should be established by law, and Protestant¬ 
ism forbidden, was not even dreamed of. 
George Calvert, subsequently Lord Baltimore, 
was a secret Catholio for many years; but he 
at last, with a frankness which, Hildreth says, 

“ must be taken as proof of his sincerity,” avow¬ 
ed his adherence to the Catholio faith. After 
one or two unsuccessful attempts to oolonize, 
he obtained from Charles 1 the grant of a prov¬ 
ince, to which he gave the name of Maryland, 
Before the patent had passed, he died; but the 
charter, carefully drawn up under his inspec¬ 
tion, was issued to his son. The Enquirer, in 
the article from which we make an extract, 
represents that this oharter guarantied freedom 
of religious opinion, &o. If such had been the 
oase, it would have proved nothing in favor of 
the Toleration of Catholicism, for the simple 
reason that a provision against Protestantism 
would have at once put an end to the colony. 
Protestants controlled England and all its col- 
onie?, and were persecuting Catholics as they 
had been persecuted by them. It would then 
have been sheer madness for tho latter to at¬ 
tempt the proscription of the former, who were 
completely dominant. 

Rut, it seems that there was no stick provis¬ 
ion in the charter. Hildreth presents us with 
an abstract of it, and elosos with the remark; 

“ Whatever might have been the intention of 
Lord Baltimore, or the favorable disposition of 
the King, there was no guarantee in the charter, 
nor, indeed, the least hint of any toleration in 
religion, not authorized by the law of England. 
The introduction of such a provision, especially 
in favor of the hated Catholics, would have 
been altogether too abhorrent to English feel¬ 
ings.” 

A short time after the settlement of the col¬ 
ony, deputies met in assembly, to form a con¬ 
stitution, and pass laws. One bill created four¬ 
teen felonies punishable with death—among 
them, sacrilege, idolatry, blasphemy, defined to 
be a oursing or wicked speaking of God, the 
punishment in eaoh case to he by burning! 
Working on the Lord’s Day and eating flesh 
in Lent, were punished by imprisonment, fine, 
or whipping. Of course, where suoh laws 
were enacted, the principle of toleration oould 
not exist. What follows is in the words of 
Hildreth ; 

“ It was provided in this same aot, in the 
words of Magna Charta, that 1 Holy Mother 
Church within this Province shall have all her 
rights and liberties.’ As the proprietor and 
most of the oolonists were Catholios, it must 
[ have been the Catholic Church that was meant. 

! Yet it was no part of Lord Baltimore’s plan 
j to establish an exclusive Catholic colony. A 
I proclamation ofthe Government had expressly 
i prohibited all unreasonable disputations on 
points of religion, tending to tho disturbance 
of the publio peace and quiet of the colony, 


and of the opening of faction in religion : ai 
nnder this proclamation one William Lewie, 
zealous Catholic, for his abuse of a book 
Protestant sermons, whioh certain indent 
servants delighted to read, and forbidding the 
to read it, had been fined, and was obliged 
give security to keep tho peace. It was am 
as much as the state of feeling in Englar 
would permit , that the public exercise of U 
Catholic religion should be allowed in the col 
ny; it . never would have been endured tk 
Protestantism should be excluded. Baltimo: 
was no zealot; his great object was to proem 
settlers, and he privately sent agents for tbs 
purpose, though without success, into Purita 
New England.”* 

No intelligent man can help seeing that tl 
“toleration, or “religious freedom,” recognise 
in the early settlement of Maryland was tl 
result of necessity, not principle. This is show 
further by the conduct of Lord Baltimore, d 
ring the civil wars of England. “ The Pa 
liament having completely triumphed, 1 
deemed it expedient to displace Greene, wh 
was a Catholic, and appoint as Governor Wi 
liam Stone, an inhabitant of Virginia, a zea 
ous Protestant, and Parliamentarian. Tl 
motive for thiB appointment, as set forth : 
Stone’s commission, was an undertaking on h 
part to introduce into the colony five hundn 
settlers of English or Irish descent. Joli 
Price, also a Protestant, was commissioned i 
muster-master general, not only for his know 
edge and great abilities in martial affairs, bi 
‘ for his great fidelity to his lordship on occi 
sion of the late rebellion.’ A Protestant se 
retiry was likewise appointed, and a majoril 
of tho Council, in whioh, however, Greene, tl 
late Governor, retained his seat, appear 1 
have been Protestants.” 

Of oourso it was an astute polioy, not a sei 
timent of toleration, that dictated these chai 
ges, deemed expedient to propitiate a Parlii 
ment bigotedly Protestant. It is simply ridi 
ulous to attribute to an abstract Principle < 
Right, acts springing directly from the instiiu 
of self-preservation. The principle of Toleri 
tion was just as little appreciated in Mari 
land as anywhere else at that age of the worh 
For example, an aot, entitled “ An Act < 
Toleration,” passed in 1640, by the Assombl; 
denounced death, with forfeiture of lands an 
goods, to all “ who shall blaspheme God, thi 
is, curse him, or shall deny our Saviour, Jest 
Christ, to be the Son of God, or shall den 
the Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, an 
Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the sai 
three persons of the Trinity, or tho Unity i 
the Godhead, or shall use or utter any r 
proaohful speeches against the Holy Trinity, 
Fine, whipping, and banishment, for the thir 
offence, are denounced against all who “aha 
utter any reproachful words or speeches cor 
oerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, or the hoi 
apostles and evangelists.” 

“ After this incongruous preamble,” sai 
Hildreth, “ the fifth section sets out that tl 
enforcing the conscience in matters of rcligic 
hath frequently fallen out to be of dangeroi 
consequence in those commonwealths where 
has been practiced, and therefore enacts tha 
< for the more quiet and peaceable governmei 
of the province, and the better to preserve mi 
tual love and unity,’ no person professing I 
believe in Jesus Christ should be mulcted c 
discountenanced on aooount ofhis religion, nc 
interrupted in the free exercise of it; breaoht 
of this section to be punished by fine and ire 
prisonment.” 

The draught of this aet was received twelv 
years after tho settlement of the colony, froi 
the second Lord Baltimore, then residing i 
England, and who was aware of the state t 
feeling prevailing in the Parliament, in regar 
to Catholioism. Once more we quote fror 
Hildreth: 

“ Policy, it is evident, had a much greate 
share in the enactment of this act, than an 
enlightened view of the right of opinion, r 
whioh indeed it evineeB but a limited and cor 
fused idea. Now that the PuritanB wore tr 
umphant in England, an exclusively Catholi 
colony would not have been tolerated for 
moment. The only chanee of securing to th 
Catholics the- quiet enjoyment of their faitl 
consisted in bestowing a like liberty on th 
Protestants—a policy indeed upon which Ba 
timore had found it necessary to aot, from th 
very first planting of the colony.” f 

So muoh for the groundless claim in boha 
of Roman Catholioism—that Maryland, undi 
its auspices, was the first colony to recognif 
the principle of Religious Freedom. The hone 
of being the first champion of Religious Froi 
dom in this country belongs to Roger Wi 
flams, and the first oolony that recognised 
on principle, practiced it consistently, and i 
the face of a most formidable opposition froi 
her sister colonies, was Rhode Island. 

* Hildreth’s History, Yol. X, p. 204. 

t Vol I, p. 349, 1st Series, Hildreth's History. 

FILLIBUSTEKING IN CALIFORNIA. 

For some time past, rumors havo reache 
this country, of a conspiracy of Slavery propi 
gandists in California, to wrest Sonora froi 
the Republic of Mexico, and erect it into a 
independent State, with a view to ultimate ai 
nexation to this Union. It was stated thi 
three several bands of lawless men had marel 
ed from San Diego, but no definite informatic 
oould be obtained of the details of their pi a 
It seems that the Federal authorities, apprise 
of the scheme, have been on the alert to arie 
them. The San Francisco Herald contains a 
aceount of the seizure by General Hitchoocl 
commanding officer of the district, of the bri 
Arrow, lying in that port, on the ground thi 
she had been, or was about to be, fitted out fi 
an expedition against tho territory of a neigl 
boring Power, at peace with the United State 
The captain was put under arrest. His frieni 
put a bold front on the matter, and immed 
ately brought suit against the Federal office! 
for the recovery of the vessel. The controvert 
may lead to important disclosures, as Generi 
Hitehooek is said to bo acting under metre- 
tions from Washington. We trust the Admii 
istration will continue to vindicate its good fail 
and the honor of the country, by the prom] 
suppression of these piratical movements, whet! 
er on the Atlantic or Paoifio seaboard. 

The Vote in Ohio. —The aggregate Pres 
dential vote in Ohio, in 1852, was 353,428—tl 
Gubernatorial vote, this year, is 283,829— 
decrease of 69,599. Mcdill’s vote is 21,557 le 
than that of Pierce; Barrero’s, 66,706 less thn 
Scott’s; Lewis’s, 18,660 more than Hale’s. Tl 
Ohio Columbian calculates that about 2,5( 
Temperance Democrats voted for Lewis. Ba 
rere runs 11,000 behind the average of tl 
Whig ticket. Deduct from this, the numb' 
of Hunker Whigs who voted for Modill, sa; 
the Columbian, and we have the number 
Whigs who voted for Lewis. The average vo 
for the Independent Democratic ticket 
34,477—a gain of 2,795 over the vote for Hal 

The Whig party in Ohio is evidently disc 
ganized, and will hardly be able to make hei 
again. The best thing that could happe 
would be, for Hunker Whigs to enrol ther 
selves with the Old Line Democracy, aud t 
Liberal Whigs to rally with the Independe 
Demooraey. 

Louisiana Election.— New Orleans, Ni 
10.—In the first district, for Congress, Dunb 
(Dem.) is elected, by 1,900 majority. In t 
second district, a part of tho city gives Da 
(Dem.) 600 majority over Hunt (Whig) T 
remaining portions of the district are larg- 
Whig. The result is doubtful. 

Marigny (Dem.) is elected sheriff, by 1,J 
majority. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Discoveries among the Ruins op Nineveh and 
. Babylon : With Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and .the Desort. Being tho rosult of a second ex- 
/ pedition, undertaken for the Trustoos of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. By Austin H. Layard, Member of 
Paliainont. Now York : Harper & Brothers. For 
salo by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, 

The second expedition, in its results, surpass¬ 
es in interest the first, in which Mr. Layard 
astonished the world by the revelations made 
of the ancient city of Nineveh—“ that great 
. city ” whose destruction was onco tho subject 
of the anxious and fitful expectation of Jonah ; 
but, although then saved, long, long ages ago 
it was buried from the sight of men, now to be 
exhumed for the verification of ancient prophe¬ 
cy, and of the integrity and truth of the Holy 
Scriptures. The mounds under which these 
ancient cities lie buried were' first visited by 
Neibv.hr, a German who travelled in the East 
a hundred years ago; and Mr. Rich, in 1820, 
brought home some of those strange bricks 
which have so puzzled the world by their ar¬ 
row-headed letters. In 1839, they were first 
visited by Layard, whose labors were anticipa¬ 
ted by Mons. Botta, the Ffenoh Consul at Mo¬ 
sul, to whom Mr. Layard assigns the honor of 
the discovery of the first Assyrian monument. 
These discoveries are altogether surprising, and 
they have but begun to .be made. The most 
singular suecesB has attendod the reading of 
the cuneiform character, so that it is confi¬ 
dently stated that the inscriptions can be, and 
are, many of thorn, oorrectly deoipered. Not 
only are historical facts verified and amplified, 
hut the condition of civilization, the arts and 
manners of these long-forgotten nations, are 
recovered. Wo havo, now, specimens of their 
methods of enamelling, of paint compounded 
according to the best methods of modern chem¬ 
ists, of their metals, of their ivory manufac¬ 
tures, of their glass, and their microscopes! 
their engraved seals and gems, and tablets 
and bas-reliefs full of historical reoords. It 
may be—and probably will be—that these 
ruins, when fully explored, will give us a more 
perfect pioture of the manners and customs, 
arts and sciences, of these men of Assyria, than 
can be rooeived from all tho writings of ancient 
Greece, of Grecian seienoe, arts, manners, and 
customs. This has been done for Egypt, by 
Sir George Wilkenson and others, and it may 
yet be accomplished for Nineveh, whose doom 
is recorded in the writings of Nahum and Zeph- 
aniah, who thus speak: “ I will cast abomina¬ 
ble filth upon thee, and make thee vile. Nine¬ 
veh is laid waste; who shall bomoan her—tho 
bloody city.” * 

The History of the Westminster Assembly oe 
Divines. By W. M. Hothorington. New York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & 
Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, D. C. 

It is somewhat singular that at this late day 
a body so numerous and so learned as the 
Presbyterian Church should now, for the first 
time, (so says the author,) have a history writ¬ 
ten of those great minds who created the Con¬ 
fession of Faith, and that most wonderful of all 
catechisms, the Westminster—works which 
have given form and pressure to the minds of 
millions. 

The history of Presbyterianism of modern 
times begins with the reign of Henry VIII, 
when the religious mind of England, released 
from the iron pressure of Catholic unity, sprung 
up in myriads of forms, having the common 
title of Puritanism / to which, says Hume—no 
mean authority— “England owes all its consti¬ 
tutional liberty.'-’ Out of Puritanism oame tho 
various sects into whioh the world—the Anglo- 
Saxon world—is divided, and among' these> 
Presbyterianism. It was the day of rife specu¬ 
lations and Bevere methods to insure church 
conformity. Roger Williams had not then in¬ 
vented the dootrine of Freedom of Conscience; 
his book—“ The Bloody Tenet,” as he called 
the union of the sword of the magistrate with 
the church of Christ—was not written for near 
a century after Edward VI, at the suggestion 
of Cranmer, burned at the stake Joan of Kent, 
because she would not believe in the baptism 
of infants. Cromwell—that great man, who 
was a century in advance of his times—was 
yet to be born. The progress of these develop¬ 
ments of the age of Henry, of Elizabeth, of 
James I, of Charles I, and of Cromwell, are 
here given, from a Presbyterian stand-point. 
It is a topic of interest to all readers, and we 
are glad it is written. It would seem as if the 
death of Cromwell, whose large, liberal views 
were so hostile to the then leaders of tho Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Great Britain, had a most 
unhappy effect upon the literature and science 
of Presbyterianism—that they have loft to be 
destroyed, by fire, and time, and aocident, the 
manuscript records of the Westminster Assem¬ 
bly, and Dr. Thomas Goodwin’s fifteen volumes 
of notes and journals of the Assembly’s pro¬ 
ceedings. The restoration of Charles II seemed 
to have “ crushed out,” to use tho phrase of a 
recent letter, the fire and life of all the ostra¬ 
cized dissenting churches of that day, and from 
which they are only now recovering. * 

The Cloister Life of Charles V. By Win. Ster¬ 
ling. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For salo by 
Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, D. C. 
The attraction felt in the public mind to 
know all to be known of the closing scenes of 
the life of Napoleon, have made popular the 
many volumes written by O’Meara and Las 
Casas, and other writers. It is a topic of ex¬ 
treme interest to witness a great and control¬ 
ling mind in its workings, when the cares of 
state and the conventional forms of a mon¬ 
arch’s life are ended, and the man lives before 
you. Such is the subject of this history. All 
the various works once filling the public mind 
have been winnowed of their riohest fruits, and 
are here collected and presented to the public. 
It shows, too, how false is history—as Mr. Ster¬ 
ling has Bhown the graphio story, by Robert¬ 
son, of the Emperor attending hjs own mock- 
funeral, is all mockery—mere trumpery of the 
lying historian, Leti. * 

The Life and Labors op Rev. Charles Simeon. 
By Right Roy. William Meade, D. D. Now York: 
Published by tho Protestant Episcopal Society for 
tho Promotion of Evangelioal Knowlodgo. For 
sale by Gray A Baliantyno, 7th street, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Rev. Charles Simeon was born in 1759, 
He left an autobiography of his life, whioh is 
here inserted. It is illustrative of the rule of 
the Church of England at tho time of his con¬ 
version. He was a great and good minister of 
Jesus Christ. The present condition of the 
University of Cambridge, England, so strongly 
in contrast with that of Oxford, is owing much 
to the influence he exerted, during his long life? 
as one of its fellows, and as reotor of the church 
in Cambridge. Charles Simeon’s history is 
identified with that of Henry Martyn. His 
devotion to the cause of missions, and the pro¬ 
motion of evangelical piety in the Church of 
England, and in all the world, grew stronger 
and brighter to the olosing hour of his life, 
when, “ full of good works and alms deeds, ho 
foil asleep.” * 

The Works of John Adams. By his Grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. Vol. VIII. Boston: Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, A Co. For sale by R. Famham, Penn, 
avenuo, Washington, D. C. 

This is one of the most profoundly interest¬ 
ing portions of this work, containing, as it 
does, the official correspondence of Mr. Adams, 
while abroad, from the date of the prelimi- 


( nary treaty of peace in 1782, till his return 
henoe, at his own request, in 1788—a most 
! oritioal period in the history of our oouritry. 
j Tho Stales had just closed their struggle 
, which gave them independence, but their re¬ 
sources wore exhausted; their energies were 
weighed down by debt; their oredit was irn- 
I paired; their commercial relations were un- 
j settled; their position abroad was undeter¬ 
mined ; their Confederation was wanting 
noarly every element of nationality ; the Brit- 
I ish Government was hostile and jealous, the 
, French Government anxious to make them 
! dependent and subservient. Upon Mr. Adams, 

J as one of the Commissioners for the conclusion 
of a peace, as Minister to Holland, and a 
first American Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of St. James, devolved specially the task 
of securing tho peace that had been agreed 
upon, of consummating tho Independence 
which had been reluctantly acknowledged, of 
obtaining loans to enable the Confederation 
to keep the wheels of Government going, of 
seeing that all its engagements with its allies 
^ were fulfilled in good faith, and yet that the 
! States were withdrawn as soon as possible 
j from all connection with European politics, 
and of laying tho foundations of just commer- 
! cial relations with other Powers. On all these 
: important subjeots the letters of Mr. Adams 
throw groat light; and the examination of 
them must deeply impress every mind with ad¬ 
miration for the independence, the courage, 
j the patience, the patriotism, aud the sagacity, 
j of that remarkablo man. 


I 1'INGS, Exposed. By Professor Charles G. Page, 

| M. D., Ac. Now York: D. Appleton A Co. For 
I salo by Taylor A Maury, Ponn. avenue, Washing- 
i ton, D.C. 

j Professor Page enlarges at some length 
i on the mischievous effects of what is called 
Spiritualism, writes in a very earnest style, and 
gives no quarter to the Spiritual Rappers. 
Some of his expositions aro quite interesting. 

The Westminster Review. Ootobor, 1853. N« 

I York: Republished by Leonard Scott A Co. For 
salo as above. 

j Several topics of great interest are ably dis¬ 
cussed in this number, such as Religion it 
Italy, the Progress of Russia, School Classics of 
; Languages, Ancient and Modern, Progress of 
| Fiction as an art, &o. Tho department de- 
• voted to the Contemporary Literature of Eng- 
| land, America, Germany, and France, is more 
than usually attractive. 

An Address in Commemoration of the Twc 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorpora¬ 
tion of Leicester, Massachusetts. By Jo¬ 
seph Willard. Boston: John Wilson A Co. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
this admirable address. It abounds in minute 
i details concerning the settlement and expen- 
| ses of one of the old towns of Massachusetts 
but the orator has so associated them with the 
general progress of the State, that the address 
frequently rises to the dignity of a history. 
Tho Christian Examiner remarks that tho pu¬ 
rity, simplicity, strength, and elegance, of the 
style, give to it a classical character,” and it 
commends it as a model production of its 
class, both in manner and matter. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The American residents are completely 
the ascendant in these islands, and tho polioy 
of annexation is gaining ground rapidly, both 
with the King and People. The Hawaiian 
Ministry, headed by Dr. Judd, and opposed to 
annexation, has resigned, and the new Minis¬ 
try is committed to that measure. It is as fol¬ 
lows; Jules Young, Minister of tho Interior, 
R. C. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Relations; 
Elisha H. Allen, Minister of Finance; Richard 
Armstrong, Minister of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Allen is at the head of the Annexation 
party, which seem to compose the great 
jority of the population. 

On the 1st of September, the British and 
French Consuls sent in to the King their joint 
protest against annexation, reminding him 
that by treaty he was bound at all times to 
extend to French and British subjects tho same 
advantages and privileges granted to subjects 
and citizens of the most favored Powers, in¬ 
forming him that, according toVattel, 
aroh can alienate his kingdom without the 
concurrence of his people, and announcing 
that the annexation of the islands to any 
Power oould not be looked upon with indiffer¬ 
ence by the British and French Governments! 
A copy of the document was submitted to Mr. 
Severance, the Atnerioan Consul, who answer¬ 
ed, with becoming spirit, that the Government 
of the United States had made no proposition 
in regard to annexation, although the subject 
had occupied the attention of the citizens of 
botji countries: 

« To me it is 

others, should poroeive great commer¬ 
cial advantages in such a connection, consider¬ 
ing that the principal part of the commeice of 
the islands is with the United States, and that 
the islands must look almost exclusively to the 
Pacific coast of the United States for a market 
for their products, and the means of paying for 
their heavy imports. I perceive, therefore, 
nothing very extraordinary in the projeot re¬ 
monstrated against. And if now, or at any 
future time, it shall bo found to be decidedly, 
for the interest of both countries to unite their 
sovereignties, I am unable to perceive any trea¬ 
ty or moral obligations on the part of either to 
forbid the desired union, or any good reason 
for foreign interference to prevent it. 

“ French and English subjects might still be 
entitled to the privileges of the ‘most favored 
nation,’ and on the score of commercial advan¬ 
tages cannot well complain of being subjected 
in these islands to the revenue laws of £ 
try which consumes and pays for French 
factures and other products to the amount of 
forty millions of dollars annually, and of Brit¬ 
ish goods to the amount of one hundred mil¬ 
lions annually—the revenue laws of a country 
rapidly growing, and whose trade is now of 
more value to Great Britain and Franee than 
that of any of their colonies, if not indeed of 
all of them added together, vast as English 
colonies are. 

“ In view of these great interests, whioh 
would he sacrificed by a disturbance of pacific 
relations, (to say nothing of several hundred 
millions of American stocks held in Europe, 
whose value might for the time be seriously 
affected,) it is not to be supposed that Frauce 
will insist on the little advantage of importing 
into these islands silks, wines, &c., to the 
amount of a few thousands of dollars, at 5 per 
cent, duty, as she now does by her construction 
of the treaty of the 26th of March, 1846—a 
treaty whioh, instead of being a valid reason 
why the King should not transfer his sover¬ 
eignty, is a standing and powerful argument 
to justify him in doing so, since that treaty de¬ 
nies to him one of the most important attri¬ 
butes of sovereignty, one in the highest degree 
essential to all independent nations. 

“ Still less is it to he supposed that Great 
Britain will elaim the privileges of the * most 
favored nation’ under the French treaty, since 
she has generously thrown up her own treaty 
of the same date and tenure, and substituted 
that of the 10th of July, 1851, in accordance 
with the American treaty of Washington, of 
20th December, 1840. 

The right to cede or acquire territory, or 
to unite two independent nations by compact, 
is regarded as inherent in all independent sov¬ 
ereignties. It has certainly been practiced 
from time immemorial. The power which can 
cede a part can cede all the parts. Modern 
history abounds in examples, and none more [ 
so than English and French history. Annex¬ 
ation is neither a now thing, nor rare in our ! 
day, as the Turks and Arabs of Algeria, the 
Caffres of South Africa, and more than one 
hundred aud thirty millions of people in India, 


can testify—people, it is hoped, who may be 
benefited by the change; but, whether so or 
not, I cannot admit that annexation by volun¬ 
tary oonsent is any more illegal or reprehen¬ 
sible than annexation by conquest. But 
whether it be done by one process or the other, 
the Government of the United States can have 
no colonies. Whatever territory is added is 
hut an integral part of the whole, and subject 
to the same Constitution and laws.” 

Mr. Severance declined to consider the ex¬ 
pediency of annexation, having no authority 
from the United States to say that they would 
consent to any such measure; but he assures 
the King, th$t should tho proposition be made, 
it will be favorably reoeived aud duly consid¬ 
ered. 

As to the protest of the foreign consuls, it 
is merely a formal matter ; and should the 
King and people of the Sandwich Islands con¬ 
clude upon annexation, it is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that any serious obstacle would he 
thrown in the way by the French and British 
Governments. We are anxious to see our 
Government tested in this matter. We have 
little doubt that had it been favorably dis¬ 
posed, annexation might have been by this 
time a fact accomplished. 

LIBERALITY TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

Hostility to England has heretofore been re¬ 
garded as one of the most conspicuous virtues 
of the counterfeit Democracy; but the organ 
of the party, the Washington Union, has re¬ 
cently exhibited a degree of liberality to tho 
“ mistress of the seas,” which is truly startling. 
The instance of generous munificence to whioh 
wc refer, is no less than a proposition to cede 
to England the whole Continent of Africa 
South of the Great Desert, including, of course, 
the Republic Of Liberia, the Colony of Capo 
Palmas, and other Afrieo-American settlements 
on the coast! The shrewd and sapient organ 
grinders, though entirely disinterested in this 
offer of a continent to a friendly neighbor, 
throws out an intimation that a quid pro quo 
would he the naturalest thing in the world to 
expect in return. The hint is given that if 
England would only attend to her own busi¬ 
ness, and let us alone in our schemes of Sla¬ 
very'extension, by the annexation of Cuba, 
Mexico, &c., Jonathan and John Bull would 
be the best friends in the world. Now, in an 
abstract point of view tho advice is good. We 
have heard of a man who made fifty thousand 
dollars by attending to his own business, and 
fifty thousand more by letting other people’s 
alone. But it may be doubted whether an 
agreement like that proposed by the Washing¬ 
ton Union for the two greatest powers of the 
earth would work well in practice, or prove 
beneficial to the oause of civilization. It is no 
less than a proposition of non-interference with 
each others schemes of piracy, conquest, and 
dominion ! The editor says: 

“ It is a lamentable mistake in British polioy 
to place its power and plans in antagonism 
with those of the United States. The two first 
free powers of the earth should be co-operators, 
not rivals, in universal influence. England 
makes and unmakes the princes of Asia at 
pleasure, without so much as the hinderance 
of an ill-wish on our part. All Africa, South 
of the Desert, is falling into her charge; and 
so far from gainsaying her progress there, we 
are roady to reoruit her infant colonies with 
our million of free colored population, and to 
help her, with a strong and intelligent hand, 
build up in that rich untouched treasure house 
a splendid colonial empire. 

“ The diplomacy and resources which Eng¬ 
land is lavishing in futile and self-destroying 
antagonism, to the advance of the Union on 
this continent, would, if rightly administered, 
create for her a vast colonial power in the mag¬ 
nificent and teeming wilderness of Africa. 
When will her rulers awake from their illusive 
dream of staying the resistless tide of Ameri¬ 
can advance, and cease to expend her strength 
in useless, if not dangerous, opposition? Let 
her understand in season that her real reign is 
not on the American continent, and so adjust 
her polioy that she may share as a trusted 
friend and firm ally in all the advantages of its 
progress, instead of obstinately provoking its 
wrath, and exhausting her energies in defend¬ 
ing herself from the consequences.'' 

* * # * 

“She is now keenly anxious to preserve 
Cuba for Spain, and from the United States 
by converting it into an African province. With 
a blind pertinacity whioh will astonish herself 
some day when she reconsiders it from a high¬ 
er.stand-point, she lends her whole energies to 
a course which will inevitably exasperate the 
Cubans to rebellion, and may compel the Uni¬ 
ted States to take action in their common be¬ 
half. It is impossible for the Union to permit 
a people at her threshold to be blotted from 
civilization and life. Tho simplest laws of hu¬ 
manity and self-preservation will force the 
head of the American family of nations to 
treat the power that attempts it as an outlaw 
and assassin, and drive him from our borders. 


ly on itself, of filling Cuba with a garrison of 
African savages under the care and direction 
of England ? It is an attempt to plant a hos¬ 
tile army in our gates, and yet escape the re¬ 
sponsibility of the deed. It is not honorable in 
England thus to shield herself behind the im¬ 
becility of Spain.” 

“ Let her understand in season that her real 
reign is not in the American Continent,” says 
the Union. Do we understand the official < 
gan to deolare in favor of annexing Canada, 
well as Cuba ? The inhabitants of Canada 
and the other colonies North of the United 
States are English, Irish, French, and Ameri¬ 
cans, with their descendants. They have al¬ 
ways been accustomed to free institutions, and 
for the most part speak our language. In a 
word, they ate homogeneous with ourselves, 
and their annexation would add greatly to the 
strength and stability of our institutions 
peace or war. The Canadian border is now 
our most assailable frontier, and has always 
been the principal point of attack in our wars 
with England. It is true that tho wealthy 
populous, powerful, and free States in that 
quarter of the Union are a sure guaranty of 
their safety, in any emergency; but the annex¬ 
ation of the British provinces would render 
peace perpetual by the invincible strength 
should thereby acquire. The annexation of 
slaveholding States, on the contrary, brings 
with it so much more weakness—so much more 
helplessness to be defended by Northern free- 

en, and with Northern money. 

If the “ Union ” is really anxious tostrength- 

our country by the extension of its territory, 
if it really wishes to make of this country a great 
homogeneous Republic of freemen, it should 
favor tho annexation of the British, rather than 
the Spanish Provinces, or Mexican States. But 
we much mistake the tone of the organ, if its 
music shall be employed in celebrating a Te 
Deum for the acquisition of Free Territory. 
Gen. Pierce himself, Northern man as he is 
from the very Canadian border, would sustain 
a serious shogk in his nervous system, by hear¬ 
ing such discordant notes on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

This is a progressive age, and we are a pro¬ 
gressive people. It is now only seventy-seven 
years since the Declaration of Independence ; 
and yet, such is our progress that there is now 
no greater heresy than the freedom proclaim¬ 
ed by our ancestors; and no happier subject 
for contemptuous ridicule, and spornful invec¬ 
tive, than tho maxims of universal liberty con¬ 
tained in that instrument. It would greatly 
surprise us if the dominant party could be 
brought to accept of Canada as a free gift. 
Such is the asoendency which the slave power 
has acquired in its epunoils, apd such the con¬ 
fidence witli which the slaveholders plant their 
heels upon the necks of their “Northern al¬ 


lies,” that even the Free Soil leaders of 1848 
can be trusted, upon due evil once of repent¬ 
ance and reformation. It must be confessed 
that that evidence has been furnished. Even 
j Dickinson, Buchanan, and Dallas, begin to 
I grow respectable for their independence of 
; mind,, when contrasted with the moral prostra- 
| tion and self-abasement of the Barnburners. 

In conclusion we would respectfully call the 
attention of our Colonization friends to the 
; liberal donations of Liberia and their other col- 
j onies to the British Government. It would be 
■ well to inquire whether this cession is to be the 
basis of a treaty with that power, guarantying 
to us the unrestricted privilege of robbing Mex¬ 
ico and Spain of their possessions. We believe 
there are few Colonizationists who would 
sent to Buch an arrangement, leaving out of 
view the rights and feelings of the people of 
Liberia, which, by the way, is an independent 
Republic, and on that account, entitled to the 
sympathy and support of the American Gov¬ 
ernment. G. 

THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 

The Whigs have elected their Secretary of 
State, Com pti oiler, State Treasurer, Attorney 
General, Canal Commissioner, Inspector of 
State Prisons, Engineer and Surveyor, and 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals, while tbe Dem¬ 
ocrats have elected their Judges of that Court, 
both sections of the party having voted for the 

In the Legislature, the Whigs will have an 
immense majority, which is estimated as high 
even as three-fourths of the whole number of 
members. The Senate is elected for two years, 
and, with the House of Representatives to be 
elected next year, will have to choose a United 
States Senator. 

The Senate consists of thirty-two members, 
of which tbe Whigs have elected twenty-four, 
and all other parties eight. The House of As¬ 
sembly contains one hundred and twenty-eight 
members. So far as heard from, tho Whigs 
havo elected sixty-two, and the other parties 
nineteen. 

In the city of New York, a majority of Whigs 
and Reformers are elected to tho City Councils, 
the whole of the old members being defeated. 

This result, of course, is to be attributed not 
to the strength of the Whig Party but to the 
divisions of its opponents. The Tribune says, 
that out of the 250,000 Whig eleotors of the 
State, not more than 180,000 have voted the 
Whig ticket—that the Silver Grays were eve¬ 
rywhere in open revolt, or secretly leagued with 
the Hards—that their organs in Utioa and Sy¬ 
racuse wero openly sold out during the canvas, 
became “Hard,” and will so oontinue—and 
that at Canandaigua and Rochester they got 
up bolting tickets, and traded off the regulai 
Whig State ticket, for Hard and Soft votes for 
their bolting Congressmen and Senators. 

It is stated that a majority of the Assembly 
will be favorable to the passage of the Maine 
Law ■ and the New York Herald, which seems 
to be becoming moral as well as pious, hopes 
such a law may be passed, and have a fair 
trial, for there is too much drunkenness—no 
mistake. 

It would also seem that the Reformers have 
obtained a majority in the city councils. The 
“ Hard ” vote throughout the State is unexpect¬ 
edly large; the Tribune sets it down at 80,000. 
This fact, as well as the defeat of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, and the demonstration that Gen. 
Pierce is left in a very meager minority in the 
great State of New York, will be extremely 
mortifying to the Administration, and must 
impair its general strength. 

Mr. Seward and his friends are again ii 
power. The division in the Democratic party 
is, we doubt not, permanent; the experiment 
of a re-union will soaroely be attempted again. 
Of oouree, all the State patronage is lost to the 
Democracy, so that there must be a great fall¬ 
ing off among the hangers-on for the spoils. 

Of the ultimate effects of this remarkablo 
political event, we may have more to say at 
another time. 

The Grand Jury of Lawrence county has 
found a true bill against Deputy Marshals 
Wynkoop, Crasson, and Jenkins, for assault 
aud battery committed on William Thomas, 
while attempting to serve on him a civil precess. 
An exchange is anxious to know whether Judge 
Grier will now have indicted the whole Grand 
Jury as “a tupenny” concern? 


GREECE. 

Athc.ni, 21 st. —The Ministers of Finance and 
War have been dismissed. 

The free importation of corn is determined 
on. A loan of five milh'ons of drachms is pro¬ 
posed. 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Liverpool Corn Market. —Prices of all kinds 
j well supported, and still tend upward. Flour 
! in good inquiry at tho 6 d. a Is. advance of the 
: week. Indian corn in speculative demand at 
I 2s. a 3 s. dearer. 

! Liverpool Provision Market. —Beef in mod- 
! erate demand, but holders are not pressing. 
Baoon dull, with a large stock, and the inquiry 
mostly for Irish and American, quoted at 44s., 
with a prophecy that the new season will 
range at about 40s. Shoulders— few offering 
and holders firm at former rates. Cheese— 
but little doing at unchanged prices. Tallow— 
large arrivals, prices Is. lower, and the mar¬ 
ket dull at the decline. Linseed cake active 
and at full prices. 

MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 

Jackson, (Miss .) Nov. 11. 

The Mississippian has received returns of the 
election held on Monday, from a large portion 
of the State, which, it says, has gone Democrat¬ 
ic by a majority of from five to eight thousand 
on the State ticket. 

In the Legislature there is a Democratic ma¬ 
jority on joint ballot of twonty-five, which will 
defeat Mr. Foote’s election to the United States 
SenatorsMp. 

WISCONSIN ELECTION. 

Telegraphic reports from Wisconsin repre¬ 
sent that the Democrats have elected their 
State ticket by a large majority. The follow¬ 
ing aro the officers elect: 

Wm. A. Barstow, Governor; J. T. Lewis, 
Lieut. Governor: A. T. Gray, Secretary of 
State; G. B. Smith, Attorney General; E. H. 
Janssen, State Treasurer; H. A. Wright, Su¬ 
perintendent of Public Instruction; A. W. 
Starks, State Prison Commissioner; Wm. M. 
Dennis, Bank Comptroller. 

The Tragedy at Louisville. —We recent¬ 
ly gave the particulars of a frightful affair at 
Louisville, in which a young man named Mat¬ 
thew F. Ward, accompanied by two younger 
brothers, visited the High School, called for a 
teacher named Wm. H. G. Butler, and, after a 
few words of angry controversy, shot him down. 
The wounded man was able to rise from the 
floor, but soon fell again, and was earried 
home. A day or two after’ he died of the in¬ 
juries. Two of the Wards—Matthew and Rob- 
ort—were on Thursday last taken before the 
examining court of Louisville, and committed 
to answer the oharge of murder, at the next 
term of tho Jefferson county Circuit Court. 
Mr. Butler, the victim, was a most estimable 
citizen, and generally respected in the commu¬ 
nity. He has left a wife, a child, and a large 
circle of friends, to mourn his loss. 

The Legislature of Georgia met at Milledge- 
ville on the 7th instant, and was organized by 
the eleotion of John D. Stell as President of the 
Senate, and John E. Ward as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives—both Democrats. 


New Jersey. —Rodman M. Price Democrat¬ 
ic candidate for tho Governorship of New Jer¬ 
sey, has been elected by a large majority, and 
his political friends have a majority 
Legislature. 

NEWS BY THE AMERICA. 

On the question mainly interesting, the dis¬ 
pute between Turkey and Russia, the intelli¬ 
gence is very meager. It embraces various ru¬ 
mors, some directly contradioting tho other: 
but the latest, and most generally believed, was 
tho despatch from Bneharest, Oct. 25, saying 
that two Russian Bteamers and eight gun-boats 
had forced the passage of the Danube, fired 
upon so briskly by the Turkish fort at Isaktchi, 
that they had 4 offioers and 12 sailors killed, 
and 40 wounded. But the Russians say they 
set fire to the fort with a shell. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Several papers publish the following spurious 
despatch, via Vienna, October 22: 

“The army of Omar Pasha, which oould be 
kept baok no longer, has passed tho Danube, 
and beaten tho Russians at Olteuitza. The 
Russian vessgls on the Danube have fallen into 
the hands of the Turks.” 

The following is more reliable, telegraphed 
~n the 26th, via Brussels: 

“ A skirmish on the Danube is reported from 
Vienna. 19th—No fleet at Constantinople. It 
was not believed that any pitched battle had 
been fought.” 


posed intention of attacking Baltoum. 

The Russian army was in a bad state from 
sickness and searoity. 

Manthimour, a man of energy, opposed to 
Russia, but favorable to a revivification of tho 
Greek Church, is elected Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, and has been invited to attend a meet- 

ig of the Cabinet. 

The St. Petersburg Journal has an article 
which is decidedly in favor of further negotia¬ 
tions. 

Martin Koszta is on his way to Boston. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets, London, Capt. Mayne Reid presiding, 
waB held to sympathize with Turkey. ° 

Mr. Cobden, on the 25th, addressed the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute at Barnsley, proposing as a 
model for imitation, the eduoational operations 
of tbe United States. 

A movement is on foot to erect a monument 
to Lieut. Bellot, the unfortunate Arctic navi¬ 
gator. 

FRANCE. 

Disturbances had occurred in some of the 
provincial corn markets. 

Commercial circulars attribute the oontinu- 

is rise in wheat to the greater demand for 
seed this season. 

The Minister of Marine announces to the 
Havre Chamber of Commerce, that the Gov¬ 
ernment will shortly reduoe tho import duty 
qn guanp to ten francs per ten iq foreign 
ships, and froe in French ships. 

Gen. de Neuilly was killed in a difficulty 
with his aid-de camp, Capt. La Porta, at 
Chalons Sur Marne. 

ITALY. 

The Pope is reoruiting in health. He has 
opened two stores at Rome, to sell food at a re¬ 
duced rate. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Government begins to be uneasy at the 
increasing prices of provisions, and proposes to 
diminish the cost of transportation of grain on 
the railways. 


effeoted yet. On the ninth and last ballot the 
vote stood : Kellogg, Dem., 80 : Collamer, W. 
78 ; Shatter, F. S., 25 ; Brainerd. Dem., 12 
soattering, 9. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the Board of Aldermen and Board 
of Common Council, of the city of Washington, 
did adopt, on tho 31st ultimo, the following 
joint resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Board of Aldermen and the 
Board of Common Council of the City of Wash¬ 
ington, That the Mayor be, and he is hereby, 
respectfully requested to set apart a day to be 
observed as a day of public thanksgiving and 
praise to Almighty God, and that he respect¬ 
fully invite the oo operation of tho clergy and 
citizens of this metropolis and vicinity, and rec¬ 
ommend that all secular employment be ab¬ 
stained from on that day.” 

Now, therefore, approving of the object of 
said joint resolution, and in compliance with 
the request therein contained, I do hereby set 
apart Thursday, the 2ith day of November, in¬ 
stant, to be observed in this city as a day of 
general thanksgiving and praise to Almighty 
God; and recommend that all secular employ¬ 
ment be suspended during the day, that all 
tho ministers of religion and all citizens may 
assemble in their respective places of worship, 
to offer up their gratit.ude and praise to our 
heavenly Father for the mercies whioh He has 
vouchsafed to us during the past year, and for 
the general prosperity and happiness whioh 
pervades our land, and to ask a continuance of 
these blessings, and that he would infuse into 
our hearts the principles of his divine law, and 
that the practice of our lives may illustrate " 
saving truths. 

Given under my hand, at the Mayor’s office, 
in the city of Washington, this lith day of 
November, 1853. 

John W. Maury, Mayor. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE AQUEDUCT. 

Tho Corporation of Washington having 
made arrangements to witness the commence¬ 
ment of the Washington Aqueduct, at the 
Great Falls of the Potomac, a large party left 
the District for the purpose yesterday morning, 
about nine o’cloek, on two packet boats, which 
had been engaged for their conveyance by the 
canal. Tho party was composed of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Mayor of Washington, members of 
both Boards of Councils of Washington and 
Georgetown, and some invited guests. The trip 
up was exhilarating and delightful, and the 
first boat arrived at Crommelin about half past 
12 o’clock. 

After taking a sight of the Falls, tho cere¬ 
monies commenced by a prayer to the Throne 
of Grace by the Rov. Dr. Pyne. Captain Mont¬ 
gomery C. Meigs, the Engineer in charge of 
the work, then made a brief address, at the 
close of which, he invited the President of the 
United States to commence the work by turn¬ 
ing up the first turf in the line of the Aqueduct 
from the mouth of the feeder to the first cul¬ 
vert under the canal. This spot is therefore to 
the west of the canal, a few yards from its 
margin. Accompanying his execution of this 
labor, the President made a few appropriate 
remarks, highly gratifying to all the friends of 
the great work present. Then fullowed in turn 
a similar labor by the Secretary of War, the 
Hon. Senator Douglas, tho Mayor of Washing¬ 
ton, Mayor of Georgetown by prosy, the pre¬ 
siding offioers of the Boards of Councils of 
both cities, the Marshal of the District, and 
other prominent citizens, several of whom, par¬ 
ticularly those first mentioned, made neat ad¬ 
dresses. The concluding prayer was by the 
Rev. Henry Slieer. 

Tho inauguration ceremonies being conclu¬ 
ded, the company, numbering nearly two hun¬ 
dred, were invited to partake of a collation, 
spread in the new building ereeted for the ac¬ 
commodation of the workmen on the Aque¬ 
duct, under the direction of bis honor the May¬ 
or of Washington. To this repast the breeze- 
whetted appetites of the guests paid hearty ac¬ 
knowledgements, and a series of toasts 

Nothing of an unpleasant nature occurred 
to mar the high pleasure of the occasion, and 
the company returned last evening safe and 
well to their homes in the District. 

National Intelligencer. 

' From tho Baltimore Patriot. 

THE BIBLE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES—NO. 3. 

It has been my purpose, Mr. Editor, to pre¬ 
pare for your columns a series of short articles 
relating chiefly to the Bibliography of the 
Printed Bible, especially of the English Bible—a 
subject seldom touched in newspapers, and yet 
of no little interest. Two or three oommuni¬ 
cations may appear this week. 

I would not regard the public as a repulsive 
presence. My habits incline me to address it, 
by voiee and press, freely, and in all simplicity. 
Believing my proposition a good one, full of 
useful tendencies in relation to every heart and 
home in our happy land, l desire and seek en¬ 
couragement and aid. Commendation, how¬ 
ever just and warm, is not enough. If I had 
oapital, the publication would proceed at onee. j 
Being without oapital, 1 resort to subscriptions, j 
This is an old-fashioned plan, but one that has 
not lost its charm to mo. It affords an oppor- ' 
tunity for friendly recognitions, and open ad¬ 
hesions to groat principles. I often look over 


j the lists of subscribers in old and excellent 
books, and find pleasure in observing who were 
the oo-operators of the authors. Indeed, tho 
subscription method seems to require this kind 
of acknowledgment; and I hope to havo the 
privilege of imitating it largely in the present 
instance. Among others, I with to rally, if 
practicable, the friends of Bible Christianity, 
Bible Churches, and Bible Christians, around 
this Bible standard—an edition designed, by 
tho blessing of God, to make the structure of 
the Bible morn obvious, its meaning more im¬ 
pressive, its applications more sure, and its au¬ 
thority more searching and controlling. It 
seems to me, that subscriptions ought to pour 
in by the thousand. But the public must judge 
for itself. Ooo thing is certain— capital or sub¬ 
scriptions must precede publication. 

With these remarks, I can only submit, to¬ 
day, this general statement—that all the ad¬ 
vantages of the new mode of publishing the 
Bible flow from the single principle of the sep¬ 
aration of the books. Strange as it may seem, 
it is nevertheless the fact—at least, so l'ar as I 
ana informed—that, during the four centuries 
of Bible printing, the hbly books have never 
been issued each by itself. “ No separate edi¬ 
tion,” “No separate English edition” —such 
are the notes of critics and bibliographers in 
regard to many of the Scriptures—as Amos, 
Nahum, Mioah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Jere¬ 
miah, and others. They have appeared in 
nearly every other form, but never in this form. 
Now, it is proposed to open a new era, by issu¬ 
ing them separately. By this plan, as I expect 
to .show, numerous and great advantages will 
be secured. T. H. S. 


A GERMAN ANTI-SLAVERY PAPER. 

DER NATIONAL DEMOKHAT. 

Der Nat tonal Demokrat, published at 
since July 9th, and of which eighteen numbors have 
already appeared, is designed to circulate among our 
vast German population as a Family Newspaper, ad¬ 
vocating Christian and Free Democratic principles. 
Inviting tho attention of tho roaders of the National 
Era to tho subjoined recommendatory notiees 
Religious and Free Demooratio Press, we would call 
upon them to aot energetically in tho extension of 
out circulation. Friends of the eauso of Liberty, call 
upon your German neighbors, and invite thorn to 
subsoribe for six months or one year. Our papor is 
the handsomest, cheapest German paper in the coun¬ 
try; and, rest assured, those whom you thus induoe 
to subsoribe, will never regret it, but thank you for 
having oalled their attention to a paper which, while 
it-inculcates healthy notions of genuine Liberty to he 
promoted and enjoyod here on earth, does not forget 
to point to Heaven as the source of our strength. 

TERMS. 

One copy, ono year - $2 I Five copies, one year : 
Three copies, ono year 5 | Ten copies, one year 
[p F * Persons who proenre a olub of three, five, 
ten subscribers, at two dollars each, may remit to 
at the abovo rates, retaining the balance as a rein 
neration for their trouble. 

All communications must be post paid, and ad¬ 
dressed to BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

_ Washington, D. ( 

From the Columbian, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lutheran Standard , of this city, the organ of 
the Lutheran denomination of tho West, has the fol¬ 
lowing notice of tho now German Anti-Slavory paper 
at Washington. We presume it is from the pen of 
Rov. Dr. Reynolds, President of Capital University, 
who is a personal acquaintance and friend of Prof. 
Schmidt, editor of the Democrat. 

Dkr National Demokrat.— We have 
the first and second numbors of this now weekly pa¬ 
por, published at Washington, D. C., by Fr. Schmi 
It is certainly tho handsomost German newspap.. 
published in this oountry, and we havo nevor soon 
any printed in Germany itself superior to it. It is a 
large quarto of eight pages, of five columns each, 
that every numbor is in itself a small volume; o 
the whole, when bound, will make a very fine v 
me. As tho name implies, this is to be a politioal 
paper; but, as wo understand from tho proprietors, 
its position will be an independent one—endoavoring 
to advocate that which is good in the principles of 
great politioal parties that have so long di- 
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) left for time to determine. Besides 
aper will endeavor to supply its readers 
variety of matter, in almost every de¬ 
partment of literature and nows. The foreign news 
promises to bo of eapeoial interest, and vory copious 
and the editor has provided himself with a great va¬ 
riety of tho best German newspapers and periodicals, 
from which to make his selections. No one who is 
acquainted with Mr. Schmidt, (whom many of our 
readers will recollect as tho former editor of the 
Kirchenzeitung, and Profossor of the Gorman Lan¬ 
guage, Ac., in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.,) can 
doubt his ability to furnish a paper of the very high¬ 
est character. 

Wo are induced 
longth than usual, 

Christian position which it oooupies. At the dose of 
his prospectus tho editor says: “ Our paper is <J 
ed to bo a family papor; it shall be edited in a Chris¬ 
tian spirit, and upon Christian principles ; we would 
enlighten tho understanding, strengthen the 

rify the heart, and nourish tho faith.” The._.. v 

of such a political paper has long been felt by thoao 
at all acquainted with the stato of the German politi¬ 
oal press of this country, and is strongly illustrated 
by tho following extract of a friendly letter, forward¬ 
ed to Mr. Schmidt by Mr. Hertlo, oditor of a German 
paper called Freien Blaetter, published in Albany, N. 

" I am rejoicod to learn from tho National Era, 
which reachod mo yestorday, that you design, From 
tho 4th of July next, te publish a Froo Democratic 
German newspapor ***** But I take tho lib¬ 
erty of making a single remark, and this is tho reason 
of my troubling you with this note. You say in your 
prospectus that your ‘paper shall be controlled by 

Christian principles: For an English -- 

intelligible enough, as the majority of__ 

people aro still defioient in philosophical develop¬ 
ment ; but for a German paper this position is bohind 
tho times. If you oxammo all tho German political 
papers, without an exception, from tho Hunker pa¬ 
pers to those of tho Abolitionists, you will no longer 
see a single vestige of religions coloring in thorn— 
simply booause they write for tho German public; 
the later and best papers have placed thomselvos do- 
cidedly, and with the approbation of their roaders, 
upon a pantheistic platform, whioh bears in its bosom 
the promise of tho future.” 

This is no slander of ours, no invention of the edi¬ 
tor of tho National Demokrat, but the testimony of 
one of thoir own number, in regard to tho charaoter 
and oontents of our German politioal papers. They 
have no faith in Christianity—not a trace of it is to 
be found in thoir columns; the only religion they ae- 
knowlodgo is pantheism—tho deification of them¬ 
selves, and all nature around them. What stronger 
evidence oould wo have of tho need for such a paper 
as Mr. Schmidt proposos to publish? 

From the True Democrat, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Der National Demokrat. —This German paper, 
published at Washington, is of tho right stamp. It 
is designed to defend and diffuso true notions of gen¬ 
uine liberty and of the rights of man, and will do so 
ably. We hope it will havo a wide circulation among 
our German friends. It adopts tho cash system—tho 
only true one. 

From the Herald of Gospel lAberty, Ncwburyport, 

Der National Demokrat.— This paper, of whioh 
we have roceivod the first number, oomes from the 
office of Buoll & Blanchard, printers of the Nation¬ 
al Era, Washington, D. C., and is dosigned to do tho 
work among our Gorman foilow-citizens whioh that 
paper is doing among the English portion. It is 
edited by Mr. Frederick Schmidt, who is warmly 
rooommendod by Mr. Sumner, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Chase. It is printed on good papor, and maltos a 
vory promising appearance. 

Tho prospectus sets forth tho principles on which it 
is to ho conducted, whioh are thoso of tho moderato 
Anti-Slavery people of tho country—an opposition to 
the extension of the area of slavery, and the use of 

throw whore it exists! It will do a good work in 
inculcating the Christian principles of Universal Lib¬ 
erty and Human Rights among this increasing olass 
of onr adopted population. They have fled from 
oppression in one form—selfish interests have not 
reconciled them to it in another. Let them he warnod 
against it seasonably, and they wiU prove a strong 
bulwark of Anti-Slavery defbneo. God speed the 
cause. 

From the Christian Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Der National Demokrat.— We hjive roceivod 
tho first number of this paper, published at Washing¬ 
ton. It is a large paper, in quarto form, well printed 
““ fine paper, and makes more than a respectable apt 
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under no circumstances to keep slaves, or to carry on 
the slave trade.” 

From the Eclectic, Portland, Me. 

Der National Demokrat.— We have received 
the first number of a papor in the German language, 
published at Washington, D. C., and bearing the 
above title, It is understood to be in sympathy with 
tho National Era in sontimont. A Gorman lady in 
our family says, “ It is good. Such noble sentiments 
could not be uttered in tho journals of tho father- 
land.” Tho spirit of the paper is national, democrat¬ 
ic, and Christian, in distinction from rationalistic or 
infidel. May it do a good work among the rapidly - 
increasing population of our vast Wost. 

[Translated from the German Deformed Church Ga¬ 
zette, Chambers burg, P«.] 

Der National Demokrat.—T his political and 
terary paper appoars regularly in-tbo city of Wash 
ington, aud is grooted from all parts of tho country, 
and without distinction of religious or political par¬ 
ties, as ooming in soason. If this paper remains 
faithful to its principles, it will undoubtedly be wolf 
sustained. 

[Translated from the Christian Apologist, the organ 
of the. Episcopal Mtth. Church, Cincinnati, 8.\ 
We have already recommended the National Dem ¬ 
okrat to onr brethren. None of the seoular Gorman 
papers advocate such pure political principles—yea, 
it is the only ono in the German language assuming 
a Christian standpoint. The essays, Democracy and 
Christianity, by the editor, aro excellent. Oh, that 
they would bo inserted in some of tho German pa 
pors, which aro evor so active in attacking the Bible! 
But of tho principle —Andiatur et altera pars—om 
German Freethinkers desire nothing to hear. Wo 
wore afraid the Demokrat could not succeed, because 
its splendid appearance and rioh contents aro in no 
proportion to its low price : but we rejoice to find 
that it reooives a great extension, and continues to 
appear regularly. 

[Translated from the Messenger of Glad Tidings, the 
organ of the United Brethren, Circleville, 0.] 
Der National Demokrat.—U nder this title, wo 
roceivod, last week, a Gorman paper, with the motto: 
“ Man is free, though ho be born in chains .' ” This 
is the most splondid among the German papers of tho 
oountry, and deserves all oredit and great patronage, 
because it moets a necessity. A paper advocating 
such principles ought to be circulated among tbe 
German population. We have read it, and can con¬ 
scientiously recommend it to every family. 

[ Translated from the Lecha Patriot, Allentown, Pa.] 
Der National Demokrat.— This papor, already 
noticed by us, is ably edited by Frederick Schmidt. 
It has tho motto: 1 Man is froo, though born in 
chains,” and is docidodly Anti-Slavery, What does 
especially please us is, that it advocates Christian 
principles, whioh are in vain sought after in most of 
our Gorman papers. 

TAPE WORM CURED BY 

Dr, IHcLANB’S CELEBRATED VEIWIPUGE. 

New York, August 2, 1852. 

A certain lady in this city testifies that, after using 
DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE, silo passed a tape 
worm ten inohes long; and has no hesitation in rec¬ 
ommending it to every person afflicted with worms, 
as, in her opinion, it far excels every other remedy 
now in use. The name of the lady, and further par¬ 
ticulars, can be learned by calling on Mrs. Hardie, 
Manhattan Place, or E. L. Theatl, Druggist, corner 
of Rutger and Monroe streets. 

_. .3. Tho above valuable remedy, also DR. Me- 
LANE'S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, can now 
be had at all respeotable Drug Stores in tho United 
States. 

Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. MeLANE S VERMIFUGE. 
All others, in comparison, are worthless. 

INFJRVl VTIUN WANTED, 

? a young man named LEDYARD G. ROBBINS, 
aged 28 years, a Barber, not vory dark colored, 
with brown hair, five feet six or seven inohes high, of 
an aetivo temperament, and usually dressed in tho 
most approved style. Ho was last hoard from at Prov¬ 
idence, R. I., in May last. Thoso knowing the where¬ 
abouts of said Robbins will confer a favor upon his 
distressed mother, bv informing Mrs. JANE OLBEV, 
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Fifty Cer.ts a Volume. 

Now ready, tho PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, for Novem¬ 
ber, containing tho following 

FORTY ENGRAVINGS: 

I. Willison’s Hand-Thrashing Machine. 


5. Busko’s Patont Root Grater. 


9. Branch of the Gutta Percha Tree. 

10. View of tho United Statos Patent Offioo, Wash¬ 
ington, D. 0. 

11. Dr. Watson s Electric Light. 

12. Plan of a Barn, with Manure Cellar. 

13. Branch of tho Gooseberry. 

14. National Exhibition of Horses, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

15. Octagon Barn. 

10. Sheep Dipping Apparatus, at the Crystal Pal- 
17. The Short Horn, splendid engraving, covering 




h pipe. 


24. Filling the loo House. 

25. New Hampshire Stato Agricultural Fair. 
28. Hale’s Melocoton Poach. 

27. Apparatus for Kiln-Drying Grain. 

28. Improved Siphon. 

29. Samuelson's Digging Machine. 
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family newspaper, advocating Christian and Free 
Democratic principles.” As suoh, wo most cordially 
wish for it a liberal patronago. This, wo are confi¬ 
dent, it will receive. 

[Translated from the Christian Messenger, the organ 
of the. Evangelical Communion, New Berlin, Pti } 


first number (s before us. and presents rich oontents, 
commensurate with splondid and tasteful outward 
appearance. The editor shows that he is equal to his 
task, and possesses all the necessary faoulties to mako 
his shoot instructive, useful, and entertaining. Yet 
all this "would not so greatly please us, if it wero not 
for the principles which he advocates. He professes 
Christian principles, and defends them with a depth 
aud easo highly to be applauded. We wish him sue- 
oess and strength from abovo for his noble underta¬ 
king, and, although we do not as yet endorse his polit¬ 
ioal standpoint in all its branches, wo will neverthe¬ 
less aid him in his enterprise with our entire influ¬ 
ence. As regards Slavery, whioh the National Dem¬ 
okrat opposes, we would insert tho paragraph relating 
to it from our Church Discipline : 

“ Question : What is to he done with regard to 
Slavery and the slave trade ? 

“ Answer: We were ever convinced that traffic in 
man and Slavery is a great evil, and ought to be de¬ 
tested by every Christian; therefore be it known to 
all of qur members, that it is permitted to nono and 


31. Improved Wronght-iron Car Wheels. 

32. dito ditto 

33. The Now Steamship “ Golden Ago.” 

34. Tho “ Savannah,” first ocean stoamor. 

35. Elastic Pad, for Penmen. 

37. New York Stato Agricultural Fair, Saratoga. 

38. Kendrick’:; Improved Fire Grate. 

39. American Yaoht,Sylvie. 

40. Ilentuoky Agricultural Fair, Louisville. 

THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL 
Is an Illustrated Record of Agriculture, Science, 
Mechanics, and Useful Knowledge, published month¬ 
ly. at the low price of fifty cents a volume. 

Every number contains 32 largo pages of letter¬ 
press, beautifully printed on fine papor, andprofuso 
ly illustrated with engravings. 

Forming, at tho end of each half yoar, a splendid 
volume of two hundred pages, illustrated with over 
two hundred elegant engravings—the entire cost 
being only half a dollar. 

Farmers, mechanics, inventors, manufacturers, and 
people' of every profession, will find in tho People’s 
Journal a repository of valuable knowledge pecu¬ 
liarly suited to their respective wants. 

Terms —To subscribers, 50 cents a volume. Sub- 

stamps, or bills, at tho risk of the publisher. The 
name of tho post office, oounty, and Stato, where the 
is desired to bo sent, should be plainly written. 
ddress, post paid, 

ALFRED E. BEACH,' 

No. 8(5 Nassau street, New York city. 
Two volumes aro published annually. Back num¬ 
bors and volumes always on hand for salo. Single 
copies, 10 cents, to bo had at nearly all the book and 
periodical stores in the country. 

Delivered by carriers in the city. Orders may be 
left at tho office. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 

THE PEOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE. 
Inventors and others, desiring to obtain Letters 
atont for inventions, are requested to communicato 
directly with the editor of the People’s Journal, by 
whom all the ncoossary documents aro prepared, 
with tho utmost fidelity and dispatch. Patont busi¬ 
ness of every description promptly attended to. Per¬ 
sons wishing for information relative to Patents or 
Inventions, may at all times consult tho undersigned; 
■without charge, either personally at his office, or by 
■ “ To those living at a distance, ho would state 
all tho needful steps necessary to sooure a Pat- 
jan bo arrangod by letter, just as well as if the 
y were present. All consultations and business 
tly confidential. Patents promptly secured in 
England, Franco, and.,other foreign countries. Foe 
"a,tents in the United States, a small model of the 
ivontion is. always necessary. 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 

Editor of tho People’s Journal, Patont Agent, &o.. 
No. 86 Nassau street, New York. 

Not. 17—2t 

HONEY BEE FEED. 

A NY person who will send his address, and ono 
dollar, in an envelope, postpaid, to B. JORDAN, 
Newbury, Vermont, shall have sent him by mail, 
post paid, in return, a paper informing him—1st, how 
to make four qualities of feed for bees, costing from 
3 to 6 cents por lb., from which good honoy is pro- 

withany common hive, with drawers; 3d. giving in¬ 
formation how to provent fighting and robbing while 
in tho process of feeding Knowing that multitudes 
are desirous to obtain the above information, and 


asked, no apology is needed for this notice. Pleaso 
sond a gold dollar, or a current bill on some Now 


A FORTUNE FOR EVERYBODY. 

T HE subscriber will, on the receipt of one dollar, 
post paid, send printed instructions in upwards 
of fifty kinds of business. They cmbraco so many 
different methods for making monoy, that nono can 
fail to bo suited, and any person cannot fail to mako 
from $5 to $10 per day. Unlike those who shroud in 
mystery the means by which they havo arrived at 
independence, I have in these instructions thrown 
open the accumulated stores of my information, for 
le solo benefit of the enterprising portion of the 
H. BISHOP, 


community. 
Nov. 1 ” 


n, Ohio. 
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BLESSED BE HOTHISO 


BY L 


Y LARCOIY1. 


Nay, wealthy brother, 

Lend mo no pity hooausa I am poor. 

Dray-horses, staggering loaded till dark, 

Rather should pity the light-soaring lark. 

Borrow you, rather, to keep in your track, 

Hands of Briareus, Hercules’ back, 

Keen eyes of Argus, aud Midas’ grave ears; 

I, with two hands, and a heart void of fears. 

Labor, the one gift of Life to secure. 

Blossed be Nothing! 

Surfeitod bsother, 

Last night you feasted, then slept upon down, 
Dreaming such dreams as were bottor untold. 
When the grim nightmare but loosened bis hold, 
Discounts and dividends rnppod o’or your head; 
Care, tho beaked vulture, with daw-fooled tread, 
Stalking round stealthily, gnawed at your breast. 
Maize was my supper, a straw-bod my rest; 
Slumbers like mine, buys no king, for his crown. 
Blessed be Nothing'. 

Self-prisoned brother, 

Pass! in your crystal and velvet car borne 
With your gay household of half-breathing dolls, 
Prattling 01 oporas, bonnets, and balls— 

So whirl you on, with a prone, wrinkled brow— 
While, the brown clods leaping under my plough, 
I, careless whistler, hear Merrimac glide ; 

See old Monadnoo, his olouds brushed aside. 
Nodding to me through the blue, misty morn. 

Blessed bo Nothing! 

Manacled brother, 

Never again do you hope to bo froo ? 

Manhood within yon is shrunken with shame, 

Th tilting the thoughts of a client, a name— 
Thoughts of your customers, party, or town; 
Shackled and bent to all thoughts—but your own. 
Senate or White House too poorly would pay. 
Bartered I thus for my birthright, to say, 

“ Nothing but duty and lovo fetter mo." 

Blessed bo Nothing! 

Idol-bound brother. 

Many a god sees you bow at his shrine: 

Leaden-eyed Mammon, bedizened with charms: 
Fashion, the pitiless Moloch, whose arms 
Stifle and sooroli you at once in their fold. 

Never a oloud, edged with silver or gold, 

Hangs up its curtain twixt me and the one 
Shining upon me, as clear as tho sun. 

Keep your mean idols—I ohoose the Divine; 

Blessod he Nothing! 

Ah! burdened brother, 

Wo shall be crossing a deep river soon. 

Will not your trappings onoumbor you there ? 

O’er the rough'current, no Boatman will bear 
Ingots and ooin to Elysium’s gato. 

Heavy as millstones, you sink with their weight. 
Bidding good bye to the world, I shall shout, 

“ Nothing I brought here; I take nothing out 
But a soul free for tinging the angels' sweet tune.” 
Blessod bo Nothing! 

For the National Era. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE MOSAIC LAWS 
OF SERVITUDE. 


ICONOLUDKD,] 

There is in our English and other versions of 
the Bible a very important pro-slavery perver¬ 
sion connected with the condition of strangers 
in Israel, and which we have purposely forborno 
to notieo till after that condition had been ex¬ 
plained. 

In tho passage we have quoted from Leviti- 
ous, respecting foreign servants, the 46th verso 
is as follows: “ And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you, to in¬ 
herit them for a possession, and they shall be 
your bondmen forovor; but over your brethren, 
the children of Israel, yo shall not rule one 
over another with rigor.’’ 

The natural inference from this verse, inter¬ 
preted only by its own grammatical construc¬ 
tion, is, that the Jews were to take and hold 
foreign servants as hereditary slaves, and treat 
them accordingly, hut that they should not 
treat Hebrew servants in the same manner— 
that is, with rigor. 

Now, how can such an implied permission 
to treat foreign servants with rigor, coupled 
with an express prohibition to treat Hebrew 
servants in the same manner, be reconciled 
with the various laws and declarations we have 
quoted, scouring the stranger from oppression, 
making him equal with the Jaw before the law, 
and requiring the latter-to love him as himself l 
The attempt would be vain, the contradiction 
is palpable, and therefore the inference is false. 
The inforonoe arises from three circumstances: 
first, the gratuitous application of the term bond¬ 
men to foreign servants, connected with expres¬ 
sions oonveying the idea of hereditary slavery: 
secondly, tho mention of these-bondmen in the 
same verso with “your brethren of the children 
of Israel; ” and, thirdly, tho use of the word 
• but, expressing exooption and contrast, giving 
- tu the sentence the meaning, “you must not 
treat your Hebrew servant;;, who are your 
brethren, with rigor, like these foreign bond- 

It is well known that the subdivision of 
chapters into verses is of no authority, having 
been made only about 150 years before the 
present English version. The 46th verse ought 
so have terminated with the sentence, “ they 
shall be your bondmen forever,” because these 
words conclude the whole law respecting for¬ 
eign servants; not a syllable on the subject be¬ 
ing found in any subsequent part of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. The remaining clause is the com¬ 
mencement of a new law, and ought to have 
been the beginning of a new verse, being to¬ 
tally disconnected with the regulations respect¬ 
ing fureigns servants. Having dismissed those 
regulations, Moses proceeds to lay down the 
law respecting the redemption of Hebrow ser¬ 
vants in the employment of a foreigner, and 
this in connection with tho law of the Jubilee. 
To this dcw law about redemption, the words 
“ But over your brethren the children of Israel 
ye shall not rule one over another with rigor,’’ 
are merely a preamble. If this be so, it tatty 
he aBked, why use tho word but, expressing 
contrast or opposition to what was asserted or 
implied in the first clause of the verse I The 
answer is, but is not here a translation, but a 
comment, expressing tho opinion of the trans¬ 
lators. Let the reader turn once more to this 
same 46 th verse. He will observe it commences, 
•‘And ye shall take,” Sio. Now, the Hebrew 
here rendered and is in every respect identical 
-with that which in the beginning of the last 
clause m rendered but; thus expressing a new 
and very different sense. It is true that occa¬ 
sionally the structure of the passage, and the 
idiom of our language, justifies the change of 
the Hebrew and, into the English but; nosueh 
justification, however, is found in the passage in 
question. The initial use of and, is a peculiar¬ 
ity of the Hebrow, and especially of the stylo 
«jf Moses. Of the 187 chapters composing the 
Pentateuch, aa less than 128 commence with 
and. Even the books of Leviticus and Numbers 
thus begin. Innumerable are the laws and 
precepts prefaced with and. Hence there is 
no reason whatever, except the pro-slavery the¬ 
ory of the translators and of their predecessors, 
whose example they followed, for changing the 
«>rdmary initial use’of this particle, in .thig par 
ticular place, into a word having the sense o) 
contrast. This -theory regarded the foreign 
(servants as slaves, and hence but is here intro¬ 
duced to intimate a distinction between them 
and Hebrew servants. The folly of this at¬ 
tempted distinction is rendered still more ap¬ 
parent, if we refer to the rendering in other 

versions of f - L - *-’ ■ ’ ■ 

The 


ons of the Hebrew here translated rigor. 
Vulgate has it, “ne opprimalis pir poten- 
tiam well tianslated in the Dpway Bible, 
*■ Do ye not oppress by might.” In Cranmer’n 
Bible, and copied into others, it is, “ Ye bhall 
not rule over one another with cruelty ” And 
are we to tee in these prohibitions a divine 
warrant for oppressing with might, and ruling 
with cruelty, servants of foreign origin, not¬ 
withstanding the repeated commands not to 
vex or oppress the stranger in Israel, and not¬ 
withstanding the general statute, that there 
should be but one and the same law for the 
Hebrew and the stranger ? Is tho divine in¬ 
junction, “thou shalt love the stranger as thy¬ 
self,” lo be revoked by the prooess of changing 


o but ? 

THE JUBILEE. 

There is a Jewish institution which still 
claims our attention, as connected with tho 
subject of Hebrew servitude. In the Temple, 
as previously in the Tabernacle, was an apart¬ 
ment designated as the Most Holy Place or 


Oracle, and called by St. Paul the Holiest. The 
walls, ceiling, and floor, were plated with gold 
On the golden walls were sculptured cheru¬ 
bim and palm-trees. In this room stood two 
figures of cherubim, about 18 feet in height, 
iverlaid with gold, and beneath their expand¬ 
ed wings was placed the sacred ark, contain¬ 
ing the stone tablets, on which the finger of 
Deity had inscribed the moral law, binding on 
the whole family of man. The lid or cover of 
the ark was of pure gold, surmounted by two 
gulden cherubim, and denominated the mercy 
skat. Above this mercy seat, and between the 
wings of the cherubim, brooded the miracu¬ 
lous and mysterious cloud or Shekinah, whence 
irocceded communications from the Deity, 
leard by tb%inquiring priest on the other side 
of the veil, closing the door into the apartment. 
Hence, God was said to dwell between the 
cherubim. Not a ray of light entered the cham¬ 
ber, and hence, again, God was said to dwell 
“in thick darkness.” Into this awful place, 
wh eh, as we learn from St. Paul, was a type of 
the Heavenly presence, no human being over* 
entered except the High Priest, and he only on 
the 10th day of the. 7th month in eaob year. 
After various sacrifices, and the significant, rite 
of letting loose the scape goat, the High Priest 
entered the Most Holy Place, bearing sweet 
mcense and blood. When the smoke of the 
ineflnso had ascended, mingling with the She¬ 
kinah, he sprinkled the blood, not on an altar, 
but on the mercy seat covering that moral 
law which had been and would be broken by 
every child of Adam. 

It is not difficult to see, in this rite, a symbol¬ 
ical presentation to the Father of the blood of 
Christ, as an accepted atonement for the Bins, 
>f the Jewish people, but of the whole 
world, white tho cloud of sweet incense repre¬ 
sents the intercession of the Redeemer. Tho 
day on which the blood was thus sprinkled on 
ihe roeroy seat was termed “the day of atone- 
nent.” It was observed a9 “a Sabbath of rest,” 
and the stranger as well as the Jew was re¬ 
quired to abstain from labor; showing, that al¬ 
though not of tho seed of Abraham, he was in¬ 
terested in the mysterious rite. 

Every fiftieth year, a new and wonderful 
importance was attached to this day of atone¬ 
ment. 

And thou shalt number seven Sabbaths of 
years unto thee, seven times seven years; aud 
the space of the seven Sabbaths of years shall 
be unto thee forty-nine years. Then shalt thou 
cause tho trumpet of the Jubilee to sound, on 
the tenth day of tho seventh month : in the day 
of atonement, shall ye make the trumpet sound 
throughout all your land. ^nd. ye shall hal¬ 
low the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof: it shall be a jub lee unto you, and ye 
shall return every man unto his possession, and 
ye shall return every man unto his family.”— 
Lev. xxv, 8, 9, 10. 

This deliverance from servitude, this redemp¬ 
tion of the inheritance, this return of every 
man, Jew or proselyte, to the endearments and 
enjoyments of his own family, connected as 
they all were with the entrance of the High 
Priest before the Shekinah with the incense 
and blood of the atonement, are most affecting 
and significant types of the deliverance from 
the bondage of sin, and the purchase of an 
heavenly inheritance by the great High Preist 
“■■■ profession, who by his own blood enter- 
e into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. Hence the evangeli¬ 
cal prophet, fully instructed in the symbolical 
moaning of this institution, beholds in vision 
the coming Messiah, making the proclama¬ 
tion of the long-desired and expected Jubilee. 

“ The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, be¬ 
cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek, he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound; to pro¬ 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.”— 
Isaiah lxi, 1, 2. 

Our blessed Lord publicly assumed the of¬ 
fice which symbolical rites and the spirit of 
prophecy had thus long before assigned to 
him, by quoting the words of Isaiah, and then 
adding, before all the people, “ This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears .”—Luke iv, 21. 

And shall the disciples of Him who made 
the release from even the mild and gentle ser¬ 
vitude authorized by the laws of Moses a typo 
of the deliverance purchased by him for the 
children of men, dare to proclaim, in his name, 
his divine sanction of the terrible bondage of 
the American slave! 

In proving that there could be no Slavery in 
Israel, we have not heretofore cited the Jubilee 
emancipation, because the law limiting the 
service of Hebrows to six years, and the gener¬ 
al statute, declaring there shall be but one 
law for the Jew and the stranger, most effectu¬ 
ally prevented any legal approach to ohattel- 
hood. Had there been no Jubilee, there could 
still have been no authorized Slavery. The 
Jubilee, however, broke up all fraudulent or 
pretended contracts for labor, all coerced ser¬ 
vice, all infractions of personal liberty. The 
proclamation was couched in the most com¬ 
prehensive terms that language could supply. 
Liberty was proclaimed, notin certain cities or 
in certain tribes, but “throughout all your 
land.” It was liberty, not to Jews, not to 
strangers, not to men, not to women, not to 
children, but “to all the inhabitants of the 
land ; ” to every human being that day living 

the soil and within the jurisdiction of the 
Jewish Commonwealth. The proclamation was 
to he made with sound of trumpet “ throughout 
all the land,” that the captive might hear and 
know that he was free, and that he that was 
bound might take notice that his prison was 
open. If Jewish servitude be as is impiously 
contended, the warrant and model of Ameri¬ 
can Slavery, whero is the Amerioan Jubilee I 

Some writers have conceived the idea, that 
although the service of the Hebrew servant 
was only for six years that of the stranger 
terminated only with the Jubilee; in other 
words, that while a Jew might not, except on 
his own demand, made before the J udges, be 
rotained for more than six years, a proselyte 
might be held in service from ope Jubilee to 
another, a term of fifty years. The supposition 
is utterly at variance with the whole tenor and 
spirit of the laws respecting strangers, and in 
direct, palpable contradiction of the statute so 
often quoted, that there should be but one and 
same law for Jew and stranger. The opin- 
tlia£ foreign servants were to serve from 
the time of their engagement till the Jubilee, 
no doubt arose from the fact that tho law au¬ 
thorizing the employment of foreign servants 
c -'und in the same chapter with the institu- 
of the Jubilee; and as nothing is there 
said of the six year term, it has been inferred 
that the term did not apply to such servants. 
But it so happens, that in, the whole book of 
Leviticus, nor, an allusion is made to the six 
year term. The same chapter which contains 
the institution of the Jubilee, contains also the 
law of redemption of Hebrew servants, and by 
which tho wages to be paid back are to be 
computed from the day of redemption, up to 
the day of the Jubilee. Hence it might with 
equal justice be inferred that the Hebrew as 
well as the foreign servant was to serve till the 
Jubilee. Wo have already remarked, that the 
law of redemption is merely in this place ac¬ 
commodated to the Jubilee just instituted. If 
the six years contraet overran the jubilee, the 
time beyond was to be disregarded in estima¬ 
ting the amount of the redemption money. 

MANSTEALING.- 

The following law was announced at Sinai, 
by the voice of the Almighty, at the same time, 
and in connection with, the law of Hebrew ser¬ 
vitude for six years: 

“ He that stealeth a man and selleth him, ojj^ 
if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.”— Ex. xxi, 16. 

The intense baspness to which Northern 
apologists for Slavery will sometimes desoend 
is strikingly illustrated by ihe following com¬ 
ment on this law, in a pro-slavery article .of tho 
American Quarterly Review: * “Being found 
in the chapter which authorizes this speoies of 
property, (slaves.) it mu-fc of course relate to its 
full protection from the danger of being enticed 
away from its rightful owner.” 

So this was a sort of fugitive slave law, . 
ed against the abolitionists of Israel; and every 
one of them who enticed a servant, bound for 
six years, to leave his master, was to die the 
death! The recent effort made by certain po¬ 
litical aspirants to render the rescue of a fugi¬ 
tive slave a capital crime, w$ s > it seems, only 
an attempt “to re-enapt th.e law of God.” 

It is of liftlo injury to the slave to bp stolon. 
Ho has already been robbed of every possible 
possession coveted by-others, and the thief who 
steals him only transfers him from one master 
to another, and possibly in so doing lessens his 
sufferings. He, on the other hand, who aids 

* For June, 1833, 


him in breaking his chains, and acquiring the 
blessings of freedom, oan in no possible sense 
be denominated a thief. Now, let it be observ¬ 
ed that it is neither the theft, nor the libera¬ 
tion of a servant or slave, that is to be punish¬ 
ed with death. The larceny here made capi¬ 
tal is the theft of a man— the most atrocious 
larceny in the power of a human being to com¬ 
mit, not an aot of illegal but disinterested be¬ 
nevolence, like that which Mr. Webster pro- 
losed should, under the name of high treason, 
le expiated on the gibbet. 

The severity of this law teaches ns the indig¬ 
nation of the Almighty at the conversion of a 
being made after his image into an article of 
merchandise. 

Much, indeed, is the Hebrew law needed in 
this country, where so many free men are 
stolen, both by kidnappers and the operation 
of villanous laws: but wby, it may be asked, 
was it needed in Israel, where there was no 
legal Slavery ? Tho answer is obvious—to pro¬ 
tect the weak against the strong and wicked. 
Although there could be no legal compulsory 
service, with the single exception of the indi¬ 
gent thief, there might be, as with us. much 
compulsory service contrary to law. Many a 
man, free by law, is now toiling as a slave on 
Southern plantations. So in Israel, a poor 
friendless man might be seized and carried to a 
distance, and there forcibly held as a six years’ 
servant under a pretended contract. As base 
money is often a subjeot of traffic among con¬ 
federates, so this poor man might be sold by 
tho kidnapper to another as profligate as him¬ 
self, who might also hold him under the plea 
of a contract. Such was the only Slavery an¬ 
ticipated by the law of Moses; and to guard 
against it, certain death awaited the perpetra- 
1 when discovered—“ he shall surely be 


THE GIBEONITES. 

There is still a species of servitude, recognised 
by the laws of Moses, which remains to be ex¬ 
amined, and which has been frequently con¬ 
founded with Slavery. 

As early as the time of Abraham, the land 
of Canaan was promised to his descendants, 
on account of the grievous abominations of its 
inhabitants, who were doomed by a divine de¬ 
cree to utter extermination. The threatened 
destruction, however, we.s delayed, “for the in¬ 
iquity of the Ammonites is not yet full.”— Gen. 
xv, 16. At the time of the Exodus they had 
filled up the measure of their guilt, and the Is¬ 
raelites were commissioned to put them all to 
the sword and to occupy their territory. The 
Gibeonites,' a tribe of the Hivites, avoided the 
impending doom by persuading the Israelites, 
through fraud and falsehood, to enter into a 
treaty of amity with them. The plighted faith 
of the nation, although extorted by deceit, was 
kept inviolate, so far as regarded the lives of 
these people, but a perpetual service was ox 
acted of them. “ Now, therefore,” said Joshua 
to them, “ ye are cursed, and there shall none 
of you be freed from being bondmen (servants) 
and hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the house of my God; and Joshua made them 
from that day hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the congregation, and for the altar 
of tho Lord, even unto this day, in the place 
which the Lord should choose.”— Josh, ix, 23— 
~7. 

Thus their lives were spared, and the com¬ 
paratively light service was imposed on them 
of providing the fuel and water required in the 
Tabernacle and Temple worship. In all this 
it is impossible to discover a solitary feature of 
Slavery. Their wives and children were whol¬ 
ly free. No Gibeonite was required to labor 
for any Individual, and, as far as we can dis¬ 
cover, not a man was deprived of his estate, 
whether real or personal. Instead of being 
soattered and sifted through Israel by sale, gift, 
and devise, they lived together as a distinct 
community, discharging their hereditary service 
of bringing to the altar wood for sacrifices and 
water for ablutions. Too numerous to be all 
engaged in this work at a time, they were prob¬ 
ably divided into detachments, and labored in 
rotation. Wo learn from I Chr. ix, 2, that 
these people had shared with the Jews the Bab¬ 
ylonian captivity; and Ezra tells us that 220 
of them, under the name of Nethimins, (given 
or offered,) returned with the other captives. 
They became proselytes, for Nehemiah informs 
us that, with the priests and Levites, they had 
separated themselves from the people of the 
land, unto the law of God. — Neh. x, 28. Their 
return from Babylon was, of course, voluntary, 
the Jews having no power of coercing their at¬ 
tendance ; and we find that a particular part 
of Jerusalem was assigned for their residence — 
Nth. iii, 26. It is surely in vain to cite those 
people as evidence of the divine approbation of 
Amerioan Slavery. 

SOLOMON'S TRIBUTARIES IN JUDEA. 

The Israelites, in their conquest of Canaan, 
sinfully disobeyed the divino command to ex¬ 
terminate the guilty and doomed inhabitants. 
Many beside the Gibeonites were spared, and 
permitted to reside among the Jews, corrupting 
them by their profligate manners, and enticing 
them to idolatry. Solomon, we are told, levied 
on these people “a tribute of bond service.”— 
I Kings ix, 21. The translators, true to their 
Slavery theory, ohoose to translate a tribute-of 
labor, or a tax in labor, “bond servioe.” The 
tribute was, in fact, a tax in labor, payable not 
to individuate, but to the State. These people, 
ire told, were employed in building stone 
?, public edifices, and the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem. The 23d yerse, following the announce¬ 
ment of the levy of bond service, is remarkable: 
“But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no bondmen, but they were men of war 
and his servants.” It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that the distinction here between bond 
men and servants, so marked, so palpable, is 
the conceit of the translators. In the original 
it is: “ Of the children of Israel did Solomon 
mako no servants, but they were men of war 
and his servants.” That is, of the children of 
Israel did Solomon exaot no compulsory labor, 
but they served him as soldiers, officers, &c. 
These tributaries were in number, (able-bodied 
,) 153,600. From these Solomon drafted 
30,000. These last were divided into three di¬ 
visions of 10,000 each, and in the course of the 
year each division labored one month in tjiree. 
being at work four months for the public, re¬ 
maining their own masters at home the remain¬ 
ing eight months. So that the tax amounted 
to four months’ labor per year for one roan out 
of five. If, as is probable, a new draft was 
made each year, the tribute would be about 
four months’ labor for each man in five years. 
This certainly was not very “hard bondage,” 
when regarded as a commutation of the sen¬ 
tence of death passed on them by their Maker. 

This tribute of labor did not conflict with the 
laws respecting strangers. These .Canaanitcs 
were not resident foreigners, but natives of the 
soil, “ whom the children of Israel were not 
able utterly to destroy.” They are, indeed, once 
caked “strangers,” but in the sense of aliens 
to the Commonwealth of Israel, not in the 

nse of foreign proselytes. 

FOREIGN TRIBUTARIES. 

The land of Canaan, which was promised to 
the Hebrews for tljejr e$[.ly,siye occupanoy, after 
exterminating its guilty inhabitants, Vyas of 
vory limited extent, not exceeding one-third of 
the area of the State of New York. The Israel¬ 
ites were, however, authorized to exercise do¬ 
minion over a very wide territory—a permis- 
siop which their own sins and follies alone pre¬ 
vented them from embracing, except during a 
portion of Solomon’s reign. Their pule was to 
extend “ from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.”—Gen. v, 18. “Ev¬ 
ery place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that have I given unto you, as I said unto 
Aloses: From the wilderness and this Lebanon, 
even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, 
all the land ot ths Hittites, and unto the great 
sea toward the going down of the sun, she’ll be 
your coast.”— Josh, i, 4. Solomon, we are told, 
“ reigned over all kingdoms, from the river (Eu¬ 
phrates) unto the land of the Philistines, and 
unto the border of Egypt; they brought pres¬ 
ents and served Solomon q.11 the days of his life. 
For he had dominion over all the region on this 
side the river (Euphrates) from Tipheali even 
to Azzah, over all the kings on this side the 
riyer.”— I Kings iv, 21—24. 

The inhabitants without thp limits of Canaan 
were not to be put to the sword unless they 
waged a wanton, unnecessary war. The mi¬ 
raculous conquest of Canaan, and the gigno apd 
wonders attending the Theocracy, were to be 
a warning to the adjoining nations to submit 
without resistance to the dominion of God’ 
people. 

The inode of proceeding in subduing nations 
beyond thp b ouu( I ar * es of Canaan was to be 
the following: “ When thou pojmest nigh unto 
a.city to fight against it, then proclaim peace 
phto it. And it shall be, if it make tbee an¬ 
swer of peace, and open unto thee, then it shall 
be that all people that is found therein shall be 


tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. 
And if it will make no peace with thee, but 
will make war against thee, then thou shalt 
besiege it; and when tho Lord thy God hath 
delivered it into thy hands, thou shalt smite 
every male thereof with the edge of the sword; 
but the women and the little ones and the oat- 
tle, and all that is in the city, even all the 
spoils thereof) shalt thou take unto thyself— 
thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are 
very far off from thee, which are not-of the 
cities of these nations.”— Deut. xx, 10—15. 

The service and gifts we have already seen 
rendered to Solomon by the kings on “this side 
the river ” were no doubt the tributes imposed 
in accordance with this law. So, also, “the 
Moabites became David’s servants, and brought 
gifts.”— II Sam. viii, 2. The same is said of the 
Syrians? But will it be pretended that all 
these tributaries were slaves ? In after times, 
the Israelites themselves became tributaries to 
foreign nations, but they are not on that ac¬ 
count described, even by our translators, as 

But what was the fate of the women, where 
he men were put to the sword? They either 
became members of the J ewish Commonwealth, 
angers in Israel,” enj tying the protection 
of equal and just laws, or, remaining in their 
native country, they married the now occu¬ 
pants of the conquered cities, or the residents 
of such of the neighboring cities as submitted 
to pay tribute. In the memorable war with the 
Midianites, an exception was made to the gene¬ 
ral rule, and a portion of tho women were put 
to death, for the reason given in Num. xxxi, 
16. Thirty-two thousand young females, in¬ 
cluding ohildren, were saved alive. What was 
to be done with them ? They were orphans— 
not one had a mother living—they were poor 
and friendless. Were they sent to auction, 
and sold to the highest bidder, and their price 
paid into the treasury ? Tho best disposition 
possible was made of them. They were dis¬ 
tributed among the people; that is, they were 
received into the families, both of those who 
had been engaged in tho war, and those who 
had remained at home. Thirty-two of them 
were intrusted to the high priost, and fifty to 
the Levites. We have no farther particulars 
of them. Very many of them were mere in¬ 
fants. These were of course brought up to 
the knowledge of the true God. The others, 
who were old enough to adopt a form of reli¬ 
gion, renounced idolatry, and embraced Juda¬ 
ism, or they wero banished from Judea. As 
the law expressly contemplates tho ease of a 
victor marrying his female captive, there can 
be little doubt that many of these captives be¬ 
came wives and mothers in Israel. These 
Midian females were advantageous to the fami¬ 
lies in which they were domesticated, in two 
ways: first, as domestics—and thus making 
by their labor a compensation for their main¬ 
tenance ; and, secondly, by the money re¬ 
ceived for them on their marriage. Fathers 
and guardians undoubtedly sold daughters and 
wards for wives. In other words, their eonsent 
was necessary to the marriage, and for that 
consent they were accustomed to demand pay. 
But, throughout the Pentateuch, we have no hint 
of any man having been sold by another to a 
third party, with the Bingle exception of Jo¬ 
seph ; and he, instead of regarding his sale as 
a lawful business transaction, vehemently in¬ 
sisted that he had been stolen. — Gen. xl, 15. 
JEWISH SLAVERY, HAD IT EXISTED, WOULD 

NOT HAVE WARRANTED ANY OTHER. 

The common argument in behalf of the law¬ 
fulness of American Slavery is, that the Jews 
were divinely authorized to hold slaves, and 
therefore that we may hold them. It has been 
the object of the preceding pages to show that 
the assertion from which the conclusion is 
drawn is wholly false. We will now reverse 
the argument, and contend that, even had the 
assertion been true, the eonelusion would still 
be false. 

The Pro-Slavery argument has been put by 
the Rev. Dr. Fuller, of South Carolina, in the 
imposing form of a syllogism, viz: 

“ Whatever the Holy God has expressly 
sanctioned, cannot be in itself sin. 

“ God did expressly sanction Slavery among 
the Hebrews. 

“ Therefore, Slavery cannot be in itself sin.” 

It will at once be seen, that the whole 
point and force of the major proposition, and 
on yvhioh the conclusion rests, is, that no act 
similar to that which God onoe sanctioned 
cam ever after be sinful. To say that what God 
sanctions cannot, while he sanctions it, be in 
itself sin, is but a bald truism: and the major, 
thus expressed, would have no logical connec¬ 
tion whatever with the conclusion Sin is dis¬ 
obedience to the known will of (}od, whether 
discovered by revelation, tho light of reason, 
or the convictions of conseienee. Now, the 
predicate of the position implies what is evi¬ 
dently false, that the will of God is the same 
in all ages, under every dispensation, and under 
all circumstances- and ljenoo, that conduct 
which was once agreeable to his will pan at 

future period be in itself Bin, if repeated. 

fc us apply this principle, and see where it 
will lead us. 

The Holy God did expressly sanction every 
Hebrew in putting to death his own wife or 
sod, if guilty of idolatry. Would it be no sin 
in an American citizen to flo the same ? Qod 
authorized the Jews to make wap on pertain 
nations, and to put to the sword every male in 
every city that refused to oapitulate. Would 
it have been lawful for the Amerioan army 

Mexico to have observed the same divine 
rule? The Hebrews were required to offer 
bulls and rams in atonement for their sins. 
May we do the same? But if what the 
Holy God once sanctioned can never after be 
sinful, surely what he has once forbidden oan 
never after be lawful. Now, God expressly 
prohibited the Jews to eat an oyster, to yoke 
together an ass and an ox, to sow diverse seeds 
together in the same field, or to weave together 
linen and woollen thread in the same web. 

therefore sinful in us to do any of these 
things? Qo4 sanctioned polygamy and di¬ 
vorce, and the putting to death of a man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath. Of all thp 
various practices and institutions under the 
Mosaic dispensation which are inconsistent 
with the spirit and precepts of Christianity, is 
human bondage the only one that oan now be 
vindicated by the South Carolina syllogism? 

The Judge of all the earth will do right* 
To Him alone vengeance belongeth. ft was 
righteous in Him to make the Israelites the 
executors of his wrath against the Canaanites; 
and had he condemned these people to Slavery 
instead of death, tho sentence would have been 
equally righteous. It is alleged that God did 
select and point out to the Hebrews certain 
people whom they might hold as slaves. If 
this be so, the selection was made by a Being 
infinite in wisdom, justice, goodness, and power, 
and the titlp pf the Hebrews to their slaves 
was as perfect as the gift of the Divine Crea¬ 
tor oould m.ake it. 

But, most strangely, this special grant by 
God himself to the Hebrews of certain slaves, 
is made in Dr. Fuller’s logic a warrant for 
all ages and nations—the Slavery of Greece 
and Rome, the villenage of Europe, the serf¬ 
dom of Russia, and that_, “ sum of all villa- 
rugs,” American Slavery! 

Neither Dr. Fuller nor i>uy pf his |ellow- 
champions of human bondage attempt to ex¬ 
plain the evangelical modus operandi of rob¬ 
bing an innocent fellow man of all his rights, 
civil and religious, and reducing him to what 
Aristotle oalls “ a living machine.” The He¬ 
brews, it would seem, had no difficulty on this 
point. They were divinely jpgtrupted how and 
where, and of whom, they were to get tjeeir 
slaves. But who is to exercise for us this high 
attribute of Deity ? Who, for instance, select d 
the men held as slaves by the Rev. Dr. Fuller? 
He held them by authority derived from the 
Legislature of South Carolina, and, of course, 
by a very different title fro in that which hp 
claims for the Hebrews to their slaves. Now, 
God never did sanction, nor does the Rev. Doq- 
tor affirm that he did, the various modes of 
manufacturing slaves out of freemen, prac¬ 
ticed by our American legislators. By the law 
of pc. Fuller’s own State, a mariner from any 
part of the globe, having a black sjtin and 
curly hair, entering a port of the State, even 
through stress of weather, is to be immediately 
imprisoned, and kept in jail till the departure 
of the vessel; and then if he, or pome one for 
him, dogs not defray the expense of his im¬ 
prisonment, he is converted into % slave by be¬ 
ing sold at auction to the highest bidder. So, 
in some States, if a manumitted slave remains 
in the State a certain time, or afterwards re¬ 
turns to the State, he is converted into a chattel. 
In the capital of the Republic, and in almost 
every slave State, free men are manufactured 
into slaves, by being arrested and thrown into 
prison, on suspicion, real or affeoted, of being 
a fugitive slave. Notice is giyen in the news¬ 
papers of their arrest, with a description of 


their persons, that their owners may reoovor 
them. But when no pretended owners appear, 
and when, of course, the presumption is that 
they are freemen, what theD ? Why, then 
they are sold as slaves for life, to raise money 
to pay their “jail fees! ” And what law of 
Moses is adduced to justify this and a thousand 
other atrocities connected with American Sla¬ 
very ? None in particular, but merely the un¬ 
supported allegation that God sanctioned Sla¬ 
very among the Hebrews! The truth is, Sla¬ 
very never emanated from that holy, just, and 
merciful Being, who is the “Father of us all,” 
and of whom it is deolafed, “ God is Love!” 
This horrible institution originated in force, 
ami has in all ages been maintained by force. 
It is the subjection of the weak by the strong, 
of iho poor by the rich; the most awful and 
disastrous triumph ever achieved by might 
right. 

CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS, 
le view we have now taken of Hebrew do¬ 
mestic servitude, presents it as a peculiar and 
most extraordinary system. Embracing both 
natives and foreigners, it conferred on all equal 
privileges, and exacted from all equal conform¬ 
ity to the established religion. As a system, 
its extreme mildness, wisdom, and wonderful 
beneficence, excite our amazement and our ad¬ 
miration. Such a system was never devised 
nor adopted by human pride and selfishness. 
No institution so immediately adapted to ele¬ 
vate the character and promote the comfort, 
happiness, and moraliiy, of the poor and 
friendless, was, before or since, incorporated 
into the frame of civilized society. 

As a general rule, the relation of master 
and servant was indissoluble for the period of 
six years. This tended to protect both from 
many of the evils resulting from hasty, pas¬ 
sionate separations. The servant was secured 
against the loss of his place for trivial faults, 
or through the caprices and ill-humor of his 
employer, as well as through his own reckless 
love of change. The master, on the other hand, 
was relieved from the inconvenience of being 
unexpectedly abandoned by his servants, while 
his inability to dismiss them encouraged on his 
part a forbearing deportment, and a desire to 
cultivate their good will. The permanent na¬ 
ture of the relation naturally excited mutual 
kindness, and a feeling of common interest. 
The servants wore all family servants, and in 
more literal sense than in any other age 
or country. This system, moreover, secured the 
servant a safe and peaceful refuge amid the 
infirmities of deolining years. In the bosom 
of the family in which he had served when in 
hoalth and strength, ho found a resting-place 
in age and decrepitude. The friendless, desti¬ 
tute female, if once employed in the family, 
was certain of an abode and maintenance for 
six years; and might, if she pleased, on the 
-xpiration of the term, continue in its service. 

It is scarcely possible for us, accustomed as 
e are to the refinements and distinctions of 
1 artificial state of society, to estimate the 
different influence on the feelings, affections, 
and comforts, of the poor and humble, of that 
cold and distant and reserved intercourse with 
their employers, exacted by pride, wealth, and 
rank ; and of that easy, friendly intimacy be¬ 
tween master and servant, encouraged by the 
Jewish laws. The long and thorough domes¬ 
tication of the Hebrew servant, his participa¬ 
tion in all religious rites, his presence with his 
master and family in the great feasts, his fre¬ 
quent journeys to Jerusalem, and his mingling 
or weeks in the vast and joyous multitudes 
there assembled at the three festivals, all seem 
to unite in raising him from the condition of 
a servant to that of a oompanion. 

It is painfully startling to turn suddenly 
from the contemplation of the highly-favored 
Hebrew servant, to that of the American 
slave—a vendible beast of burden. Had we 
found in the Word of God the figure and type 
of human ohattelhood, bearing the impress of 
Divine approval, the discovery would have 
proved a more formidable objection to the truth 
of Revelation, than any ever raised by tho 
oombined ingenuity and malignity of infidelity. 
But, blessed be God, the volume of Inspiration 
contains no warrant to the rich and strong to 
rob, to oppress, to degrade, to keep in ignorance, 
the poor and the weak. On the contrary, we 
find in this blessed book a system of volun¬ 
tary service, which for equity and benevolence 
is unparalleled by any ever practiced before or 
since. The system of Hebrew servitude is one 
of the strongest testimonies borne by the Bible 
to its own divine origin, sinoe no human art 
could have contrived so perfect an illustration 
of tho attributes claimed by its author—the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffer- 
jpg and abundant in goodness—justice and 
mercy are the habitation of his throne, mercy 
and truth go before his face—whioh delivereth 
the poor from him that is too strong for him— 
who executeth judgment for all that are op¬ 
pressed—a swift witness against all who op- 
iross tho hireling in his wages—I am the Lord 
Jod, which exercise loving kindness and judg- 
nent and righteousness on the earth, tor in 
these things I delight, saith the Lord. 


For the National Era. 

ADAMS COUNTY (OHIO) BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted at Manchester, October 26th, 1853, by 
the Adams County Bible Society of Ohio, and 
ordered to be forwarded to the editor of the 
National Era for publication. 

Whereas the managers of the American Bi¬ 
ble Society have sent the editor of the New 
York Observer to represent the Bible Cause of 
this oountrv on the platform of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; and whereas the said 
editor is known to be extremely pro-slavery; 
and whereas American Slavery, which he fa¬ 
vors, disregards the universally ponceded truth, 
that the Bible is designed for man, and for the 
redemption of all men; and whereas these 
managers chose this editor with his known 
views upon this subject, and thereby gave room 
for men to suspicion their sincerity in the Bible 
Cause; Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we seriously disapprove of 
the conduct of these managers in sending this 
man, and we would respectfully ask that there 
be not a recurrence of this kind in the future. 

2. Resolved, That a copy of this preamble 
and resolutions be forwarded to the editors of 
the National Era, New York Evangelist, and 
Christian Press, for publication, and also one to 
tho managers of the Society. 

By order of the Adams Pounty Bible Society 
of Ohio. W. H. Andrews, Preside up 

A. Thompson, Clerk p. t. 

BUELL * BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIUA \ 

<». 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

•wrrn 

Views of Southern Lapis, Rife, and Hospitality. 

Written in Charleston, S. C., by F. C. Adams- 

mHE above work forms a beautiful I2mo volume of 
* over 300 pages, small pioa. Price—in paper, 50 
; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 
lid, any distanoe under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 
The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents oonnected with the imprisonment, in 1552, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan 
son, in theja.il of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from th< 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above is the title of a work npw in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her oitizenj claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
bores in distress. We’bave perused the bqbk in ad- 
anoe of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 
ike picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
.he storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and tjje mendacity of certain offi¬ 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
bo'mmdrcial man, and philanthropist.” 

The above work oan be obtained, at wholesale 
prices, from 

John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, Mass., 

Servius J. Bates, 48 Beekman st., New York, 
Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia, 

And from the publishers, 

' BUELL A BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 

GEO. W. NEWCWMIJ, 

Attorney md Counsellor at Law, Chicago, III. 

W ILL pay particular attention to colleoting busi¬ 
ness in Chioago and vicinity. Oet. 20. 


T. S. ARTHUR S HOME MAGAZINE, 

M'hiice Ton 

! 10 15 steel engravings, o£ a high order ot excel- 
n< e; besides from ISO lo IIOO fine wood engrav- 

All for $1.25 in dubs of four subscribers ! 

THE CHEAPEST MONTLY MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD. 

JO periodical in the United States has been more 
’ generally or more warmly oommeitded by the 
teas than tho “ Homo Magazine." 

The third volume begins in January, 1854, and will 
contain a new moral story, by Mr. Arthur, of consid- 
■able length, entitled 

“ The Angel of the Household .” 

05^“ The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
mt, ono year, for $3.50. 

KF* The January numborwill be ready by the first 
eok in December. 

Send for specimen numbers. They will be 
imished free of charge. 

Terms, in advance, $2 a year. 

Four copies, one year, $5. 

Twelve copies, one year, $15, and one to getter-up 
of club. 

Address, post-paid, T. S. ARTHUR A Co., 
* lr alnut st„ Philadelphia. 


Nov. 10—4t 


LAYS Of QUAKLRDOM. 

T HE publication of a series of new Poems, under 
this title, will commenco in the December num¬ 
ber of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

""-aso Poems are intended to oommemorate the 
.im of the “ Early Quakors,” and are from a pen 
thoroughly conversant with the Philosophy and His- 
' -ry of that People. 

The first will be “ The Execution of Mary Dyer,” 
at Boston, June 1st, 1659. 

An extra edition of tho Magazine will be issued, 
but Agents and Periodical Doalors should send in 
orders early, to insure a supply. Nov. 10—3t 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARB IKY STATES, 

B Y HON. CH ARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker A 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
b elegant style, on the best parer. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

s. The 

I. Origin of Shivery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 
II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand tho Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by Franoe, by Holland; Free¬ 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free- 
dom by Escape; White American Victim/’to Burba- 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri- 
nphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True. Character of While Slavery in Barbary ; 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Homo; 
Better off than the Free Christiana in Barbery; Nev- 
irtheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 ots.: postage 12 ots. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31._ itional Era- 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A Monthly Journal for Girls an t Boys. 

EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

A PAPER, under tho above title, will be published 
at Philadelphia on tho first day of October next, 
se and general character, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. MargarotL. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
"’riernl of Youth, tho plnoe of which it is designed to 

Terms .—Fifty cents a year, for single copies; or 
>n copies for four dollars. Payment invariably in 
advance. 

All subscriptions and communications to be ad- 
•ossed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT J)IS(I,,V IHl ! 

RELIEF IN TEN MINUTES.' 
iRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
• in the oure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing, In- 
, iont Consumption, and Diseasos of tho Lungs. 
They have no tasto of medicine, and any child will 
take them. Thousands have been restored to health 
that had before despaired. Testimony given in hun¬ 
dreds of cases. A single dose relieves in ten minutes. 
‘ for Bryan’s Pulmonic. Wafers—tho original 
lly genuine is stamped “Bryan.” Spurious 
ire offered for sale. Twenty-five oents a box. 
Sold by dealers generally. J. BRYAN A CO., Booh- 
estor, N. Y., Proprietors. Wholesale by R. S. T. CIS- 
SEL, Druggist, Georgetown, D. 0., and C. WISE- 
MAN, Dru ggist, Baltimor e._ Opt. 20—3mi 


AG ENTS WANTED. 

T HE subscriber is now publishing a Splendid Steel 
Engraving of the Lord’s Prayer, whioh is meet¬ 
ing with a large sale. The business offers rare in¬ 
ducements to active and onergetio men. as there is no 
competition, and pays a profit of 100 per oent. A 
small oash capital only required. Apply, by letter or 
otherwise, to GEORGE W. FRANK, 

No. 25 Courtlandt street, Now York. 
Among the many testimonials whioh the publisher 
as received in its favor, he subjoins the following 
om the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y. : 

“I have examined the beautiful steel plate ongra- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 

T ’■--— J —U worthy the pat- 

J. C. LORD.” 


ts evinoes great and c 


anything I hav___ 

nage of the Christian public. 
Oct. 13. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re¬ 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
five dollars a-pieoe, and tho whole comprising sc 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
if the xrtioles alone, I have known young men 
, ist year to make from five to twelve dollars pei 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one ol 
itioles, no young man of energy and ability can 
) make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
, enclosing one dollar, and the whole number ol 
Reoeipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. June 10. 


Sol... 

Your 

laggeration as Euelid’ _ _,___ 

oonsists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
>ok is no t only true, but it is umniestionably true.” 
MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 

T HIS Agenoy is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Minos and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work j 
c ~- furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
’ - '-jo, the Chemical Analy sis of Ores 

-1, as forwardod from any part of 

the oountry. 

* —’nted oiroular, giving full explanations, will be 
mswer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three oent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR A CO., 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


NO MUMBU3 NOR CHANCE. 

A SURE GAIN! — Full authority and ability to 
proseonte a business that oan bo made to yiold at 
least $20 per week, will be sent to any one who will 
enclose 25 cents in P. O. stamps, post paid, to J. 
CLAY PARKER, Hagerstown, Md. This is no soap 
humbug, nor the like take-in so common, but ’ 

Oct. 27. 


iterary discovery of the utmost vi 




FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE. 

T HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated 
about five miles from Washington, D. C., in Prinoo 
George’s county, Md. It oontains 178; acros, more 
“9 of which is a fine alluvial meadow, producing 
md a half of hay to the aero, but whioh un¬ 
moved cultivation would produce at loast two 
tons. 'Hay sells in tho Washington market at from 
"to $30 per ton. About four acres of tho place is 
larsh, covered with sovoral feet in thickness ot 
black earth, tho result of dooayed vegetation, whioh, 
properly composted, is a source from which tho up¬ 
land may bo enriched at a reasonable cost. About 
of the form is woodland—growth principally 
chestnut. The land, oxoopt tho moadow, is 
undulating, and affords many boautiful sitos for build¬ 
ing. There aro many springs of oxoollont water on 
the place, and it is noted for its hoaltbfulness. Tho 
soil of the greater part of tho upland is a sandy loam, 
underlaid by clay—in some places, clay predomina¬ 
ting. About 75 acres could be divided into small gar¬ 
dening farms, giving nearly an equal quantity of wood 
and arable land to each. Thoro is an orchard of 150. 
peach trees and 60 apple troos on tho plaoo, all bear- 
iag. Tho farm is well fenced. Tho buildings are—a log 
with a framo addition of three 
.... . if sun-dried brick, a log kitchen 

separate from tho dwelling, a corn-house, stable, car¬ 
riage-house, Ao. Thero is a stream of water running 
through the place, with sufficient wator and fall for a 
small mil!- Price, $50 per aoro. Terms—ono-third 
oash; a long credit for tho rosiduo, if desired; or, it 
would be exchanged for roal estate in the city ol 
Washington. Address MARTIN BUELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fifty aores, about half of whioh is w'oodland, and 
which could he divided into three gardening farms, 
With woodland and a beautiful building site to each, 
would be sold separately. Or, if preferred, I will sell 
the other part qf the farm, on which are the buildings, 
’ ’ ’ ' ’ ’ ’ nvetliently 

M. B. 


orchard, and meadow, whioh oannot 
divided, 


HR'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

T HIS remedy is offered to tho community with the 
confidence we feel in an article whioh seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulposs and so numerous 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of tho 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its uso. When once triod, its 
superiority over every other medioine of its kind is too 
apparent to escapo observation; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti¬ 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af¬ 
fections of the pulmonary organs whioh are inoident 
tq oqr oliraatq. 

Nothing has called louder for tho earnest inquiry 
' medical men, than tho alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive oompluints, nor has any one 
’ of diseases had more of thoir investigation and 
But as yet no adequate remedy had beon pro¬ 
vided, on whioh the publio could depend fur protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
tide is the product of a long, laborious, and I bolieve 
successful endeavor to furnish (he community with 
suph a remedy- Of tl|is last statement tho American 
people are now themselves prepared to judgo, and I 
appeal with confidence to their decision. If there is 
any dependence to be placed in what men of every 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
oan trust our own senses, when we see dangerous af¬ 
fections of the throat and lungs yiold to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance fif intelligent physicians, who 
make it their business to know; in short, if thero is 
aqy reliqnoe on anything, then is it irrefutably proven 
that this medicine does relieve qnd does cure the class 
of disoasps it is designed fqr, beyond any and all oth¬ 
ers that are known tq mankind. If this be true, it 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely 
‘ The afflicted should know it. A remedy 

il’ess to them, Parents should know 
are priceless to them. All should 
Snow it; tor nealth can be priced to no one. Not 
only should it bo circulated here, but everywhove— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How 
faithfully we have acted on this conviction, is 
shown in the fact that already this artiolo has made 
the cirolo of the globe. The sun never sets on its 
limits. No continent is without .it, and bijt few peo¬ 
ples Although not in so general use in other nations 
as in this, it is employed by the more intelligent in 
almost all civilized countries. It is extensively em¬ 
ployed in both Americas—in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the far off islands of‘the sea. Life is 
as dear to its possessors there as here and they grasp 
at a valuable remedy with even more avidity. Un¬ 
like most preparations of its kind. it is an expensive 
pompqsition of costly material. Still it is afforded to 
the pqbliq at; q, reasonably low prlge; and, what is of 
vastly more importance to them, its quality is : 
suffered to decline from its original standard o 
cellenee. Every bottle of this medicine, now n 
factored, is as good as ever has been made heretofore, 
or as we are capable of making. No toil or cost is 
Spared, ip maintaining jt in the best perfection which 
)t is possible to produce. Hence, the patient who 
procures the genuine CHERRY PECTORAL oan rely 
on having as good an article os has over been had by 
those who testify to its cures. 

By pursuing this course, I have the hope of doing 
some good in tho world, as well as tho satisfaction of 
believing that much Ras beep done already- 
Pzeqarcd by J. C. AYER, l hcmlst, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold in Washington by Z. I). GILMAN, and by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
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FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

A LARGE assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries 
free from the stain of Slavery, for sale by 
EZRA TOME, Agent, 

Oet. let—7t 207 Fulton street, New York. 


ATTENTION ’. 

OOLDIERS who served In the various wnra, and 
O sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar- 
;ars of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, Ac., 
lay be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 

' A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington; I>. O. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


HR AMERICAN SLAVS LOWE, IN THEORY 
AND PRALTIL'K. 

[TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju- 
l dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil- 
am Goodell, author of the “ Democracy of Christian- 




y, postage id cents. For sale bv 
L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 

tr from Hon. 


The following is ai_ 

William Jay to the author 

Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
exhibition of their practical application by tba 

---* — J — reful research. 

the charge of 


Tools, as ordered ; al 


STAR AND ADAMANMrifc * 4NSLTS AND 
LARD OIL. 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in pood shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candies ar« 
Rent for all olimates, especially California, Bra¬ 
ve,..., .i . ' P." „ _ 


the East and West Indies, and Afrim 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and St 


Maroh 24 


Candle Manufacturer. Cinci 


Star 


ti.O. 


HALL EXT, DAVIS, fc CO.’S AEOLIAN A- W ;;n 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO »ORT i%. ' 
New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Kerry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer the public the beat 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
ged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
. ) keep constantly on hand at ollr ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selooted assortment of their oelebrated Pi- 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
oould not be excelled. They have reoently intro¬ 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge, ’ which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Alolian, having the lat.est and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrumentfto desirable for the parlor aa 
their Aiolian Piano Forte, combining all tho beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos ol the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only n»- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments con- 
* ! nued for eight years, ho has triumphantly succeed- 
in making an instrument for small rooms fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full¬ 
est manner. The prioes, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
soleot instruments with or without tbeiEelian, and 
forward them to any part of the Uniiod States; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re¬ 
turned at onr expense, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. 

We are engaged largely jn publishing Musio and 
Musioal Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tho 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having nil the Boston publications, we are pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other bouse. 

We also keep a largo assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeonu, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY A CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 

.T TS anTTT T» J, (Vn _ a ... 


THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage ! 

L eonard scott a eo., m. h wi street , 

New York, continue to publish the following 
British Periodicals, viz. 

The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

The North British Review (Free Church.) 

The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 

Those Reprints have now been in successful opera- 
on in this country for twenty years, and tbeir cirou- 
lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
tho competition they oncountor from American peri¬ 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Eclectics 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign pe- 
-’-ilioals. This faot shows clearly the high estimation 
which thoy aro hold by tho intelligent reading 
public, and affords a guarantee that they aro estab¬ 
lished on a firm basis, and will be continued without 
irruption. 

Although these works are distinguished by tho po¬ 
litical shados above indicated, yet but a small portion 
of their ooutents is devoted to political subjects. It 
thoir literary oharaetor which gives them thoir chief 
Rue, and in that they stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of thoir class. Blackwood-, still un- 
J sr themasterly guidance of Christopher North, main- 
,ins its ancient celebrity, aDd is at this time unusu¬ 
ally attractive, from tho serial works of Rulwer and 
other litorary notables, written for that Magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Groat Britain 
u n j[ e( j gtates. Such works as “ The Cax- 
and “ My New Novel,” both by Bulwer; “ My 
Peninsular Modal,” “The Green Hand,” and other 
serials, of whioh numerous rival editions are issued by 
the-Ioading publishers in this oountry, havo to bo re¬ 
printed by those publishers from tho pages of Black¬ 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott b, Co., 
4l *'* 4 —H|— :1 ~“ra to the Rep^* /vf iVot. 

—-.UT>on havim 

these fascinating 

TERMS. p 6r an. 

For any one of the throe Roviews - - - $2 

For any two..5 

For any throe.7 

For all four of the Reviews - — - -8 

For Blackwood’s Magazine - W .3 

Fqr Blackwood and throo Beviews - - - 9 

For Blackwood and tho four Roviews - - 10 

For Farmer’s Guide, complete, 22 numbers - 5 

Clubbing. — A discount of 25 percent, from the 
ahovo prices will be allowed to clubs ordering fou 
or more copies of any ono or more of the above works 1 
Thusr four copies of Blackwood or one Review will 
be sent to one address for $9, four copies of tho fonr 
Roviews and Blaokwood for $30, and so on. 
POSTAGE 

To any part of the United States on Blaekivood, 24 
oents per annum; on either of the Reviews, 14 cents. 

Remittances and communications should be always 
addressed, post paid, to tho publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT A CO., 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. 

N. B.—L. S. A Co. have recently published, and hove 
now for sale, tho Farmeds Guide, by Henry Stephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton. ofYalo College, 
New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal ootavo, 
containing 1.600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engra¬ 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; in paper covora, 
far the mail, $5. Sep. 29. 


PATENTS. 

Z C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De 
. fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex¬ 
aminations at tho Patont Office, prepares Drawings 
and Papers fqy Applicants fqr Patents, and oan bo 
equaulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He also 
eontinues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rejected applications before the Commissioner of Pa¬ 
tents, in which line of praotice he has succeeded ic 
procuring a great number of valuable parents. His 
fee for an examination at the Parent Office- is five dol¬ 
lars ; for other services thp. charge will be reasonable. 
I(efer.epcP oan be made tp members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
he past nine years. Aug. 26—eow 


NOTICE. 

JYANIEL R. GOODLGE, Attorney and Counsellor 
U at Law, offers his services to the Publio as an 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, end other Claim* 
upon the Federal Government. July 7. 


Si S. WILLIAMS, 

A Homey and Counsel lor al In w. Wash i nglou City, 

P RACTICES in the Courts of tho District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Office over Banking Honse of Solden, With- 
osr. A Co._ June 36—tf 


S. M. PjgXTENGLLL fc CO;, 

N ewspaper advertising agents, ap.3 

the agents for tho National 'Em, and are aut oor- 
ized to receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
ns at tho lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their oflioes are at New York,122 Nas¬ 
sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 










































